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A Successful Jewish Writer. 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, whose strong, interesting 


face is pictured on our front cover, is another | 
illustration of the truth that success is the sum 
of ability plus bard work. Born in London | 
about thirty-four years ago, the son of a poor | 
Jew, Mr. Zangwill was educated at the Jews’ | 
Free School, became a teacher therein, and | 
while thus earning his bread studied for and 
won a London University degree. 

He had begun to write when he was a very 
small boy, and at the age of twenty he gave up 
teaching, and has sinee pursued literature with 
the same ardor that marked his school-days. Mr. 
Zangwill’s most successful books are “The 
Children of the Ghetto,” a study of Jewish 
customs and character, and “Without Prejudice,” 
a series of epigrammatic essays on literary 
subjects. 

During November and December of the pres- 
ent year Mr. Zangwill has visited the chief cities 
of the United States, lecturing occasionally on 
dramatic art and on phases of Jewish life, and 
winning a cordial welcome. 


Discourtesy. 


One day last August a passenger in the 
Congressional Limited train: running from 
Washington City to New York, found the parlor 
var filled with members of the cabinet and other 
government officials who were going to New 
York to witness the naval review. 

Two gray-headed gentlemen, heads of depart- 
ments in the government, sat opposite each other, 
and leaning across the aisle, were engaged in an 
earnest discussion. Three times the colored 
porter passed up and down the aisle, each time 
jostling them aside, without a word of apology, 
or even the lifting of his finger to his cap. ‘They 
patiently drew aside until he had passed, and 
then resumed their conversation, to be speedily 
jostled again. 

“Now that,” said the passenger to a com- 
panion, “could hardly happen in any other 
country but the United States. ‘Those men hold 
prominent official positions, and to a large degree 
their decisions control or are of importance to 
the destinies of seventy millions of people. Yet 
this colored waiter can thrust them out of his 
way again and again without rebuke.” 

“Tt is not the fact that the men are in power 
that makes the thing an outrage,”’ said the other 
passenger, “‘ but the more suggestive fact that any 
American can be rude and uncivil to others with 
impunity, and that so many persons choose to 
be so. 

“We are so used to curt answers and neglect 
from ticket-sellers, train officials and employés 
in stores that we make no complaint, and are 
relieved and gratified if their manner is affable, 
or even patronizing. 
countries than ours, the personality of a man or 
woman is respected. Courtesy, after all, is only 
the recognition of the respect due to every human 
being. But in some places the trolley-car conduc- 
tors see no discourtesy in slapping a woman on 
the back and shouting, ‘Fare!’ or in shoving a 
man aside, as you saw just now, no matter how 
old or worthy of deference he may be.” 

“Where is the cure for it?” 

“The cure for this vulgar habit of familiarity 
can only come when our people insist upon at 
least ordinary courtesy in every-day life, and see 
that regulations shall be established by which 
courtesy is taught to childhood.” 

Gentlemen are always courteous, to their 
inferiors as to their friends. 


— +o —_____ 


Wheeling in Portugal. 


A cyclist through Portugal, who tells his expe- 
riences in Badminton, had the usual fate of 
those who wheel over countries unaccustomed to 
that mode of locomotion: he astonished the 
natives. One of his mountain rides, near the 
River Tamega, was best of all, and here he 
afforded the peasantry such a sight as they had 
probably never imagined. He says: 

The mountains, on the left bank of the Tamega, 
fall abruptly, with an infinite number of curves 
and indentations to their long, steep sides. The 
road was engineered down the valley, through | 
the woods that clothe the slopes. White and hard | 
and absolutely level, it was like ranning on glass. } 

With little effort I rose and rose, riding all the 
while, until we were about five hundred feet 
above the river, on the other side of which, also, 
the mountains soared high. There was no wind. 
The Tamega sang a constant song, as it fretted 
its way over the valley rocks, and the birds 
joined it with their music from the oaks and 
chestnuts of the woods. 

Then the road became level, and for miles | 
merely followed the sinuosities of the mountain- 
sides. It was impossible not to go fast. Red- 
capped shepherd-boys lolling on rock-points 
above me shouted one to another or ran like | 





goats to see more of the cycle. Astonished girls 
with wine-stained barrels on their heads darted 
into the woods out of our way. 

One foolish, fond mother snatched up an 
almost naked child, and tossed it pell-mell into 
a thicket of stinging nettles, so that it lamented 
loudly as I passed it by. And other mothers, 
less foolish but just as fond, dasped their babes 
closely and only stared, or muttered an audible 
“Jesu Christo!” For, though the road was so 
amazing, I was here in the wilds where tourists 
are not known and a cyclist is more even than a 
dancing bear. 

Another day I was in a more populous region 
where, although the forest was about me, I had 
to pass wailing ox-carts and bare-legged country- 
women with produce on their heads—unfailing 
features of the outskirts of a Portuguese village 
in the early morning. The scent of the pines 
and the carolling of birds were a flattering 
prelude to the hot noon of each day, ‘The 
peasants themselves seemed as garrulous and 
gay in the morning as the birds. Times were 
when I was compelled to alight and converse 
with a regiment of the stout-legged market ladies 
who blocked the road. Their pigs and calves 
and lambs, held by strings, went all ways, too, 
at the sight of the cycle, much to the entertain- 
ment of every one. 

“Tell me, cabalheiro,” asked the spokes- 
woman of such a crowd, a colossal maiden in 
many petticoats, none below her knees, and a 
eanary-colored kerchief over her hair beneath 
the eager poultry in a basket on her head; 
“what is the difference between the ass there 
and your horse here?’ 

She pointed to a meek donkey with ample 
panniers and very long ears, that seemed already 
vexed with the flies. 

The riddle was much too hard for me. 

“Oh,” said she, “it is: easy. Your horse 
neither eats nor drinks nor sleeps, and it works 


always. It is a good little horse, and good to 
And this was the verdict of all Portugal. 
te ee toe ER Sa 
Fate. 


George H. Hepworth, in preparing to journey 
over a difficult mountain-pass in Armenia, found 
that the Turkish philosophy of safety is a very 
disquieting thing to deal with. The sledge in 
which he journeyed was an antediluvian article, 
having neither shape nor comfort. ‘The seat 
was not more than eight inches wide, and it was 
covered by a cushion which had been left out 
overnight in storm.and rain and was frozen 
solid. The runners were saplings that had been 
bent and then shod with iron. The body was a 
rude box, nailed in such a slovenly manner that 
the nail-heads protruded as if for the sole pur- 
pose of tearing clothes. The dragoman looked 
rather gloomily upon the usefulness of the 
vehicle. 

‘What is the prospect, Hermann?” I asked. 

“Fair. None too good, but pretty fair,” was 
the reply. “If that pee Bad 0 sledge holds 
together, if the horses don’t balk, if those traces 
don’t give out —’”’ 

“Any more ‘ifs?’ ”’ 

Hermann is not an optimist and he replied 


In most. other civilized | Sober 


ly: 
“Those three ‘ifs’ will do for the present, I 


mithen I 
T I gave my instructions to the driver. 

“Took your wretched harness over,” I said, 
“and if you find a weak spot mend it. There is 
a coil of good rope in the sledge, and when the 
leather gives out use the manila.” 

He gazed at me in a vacant sort of way, but 
made no me. Why should he bother about 
harness, and why take age against possi- 
ble accidents? Was he not a Turk, with a 
Turk’s faith? If we were destined to go over 
the precipice would a coil of rope sage it? 
And if we were foreordained to drive safely 
over the pass we need not fret. Inshallah! 
He had never heard of Oliver Cromwell, and his 
practical maxim, “Trust in God, but k your 
powder dry,” was not consistent with Turkish 
philosophy. What is to be will be, and what is 
not to be will not. That is his whole creed, 
and he does not care a penny whether the harness 
breaks or not. We did as it proved go safely, 
but small thanks to him. 


a erernsimtoenth 


Genuine Love - Letter. 


In Mrs. Ritchie’s new volume of her father’s 
biography is a very touching letter which 
Thackeray wrote to his wife in 1838. Surely a 
more tender message, more truly instinct with 
love and religion, was never framed. 


Here have we been two years married, and not 
a single unhappy day. Oh, 1 do bless God for all 
this a which He has give: me! It is so 
great that I almost tremble for the future, — 
that I humbly hope (for what man is certain 
about his own weakness and wickedness?) our 
love is strong enough to withstand any pressure 
from without; and as it isa gift greater than any 
fortune, is likewise one superior to poverty, or 
sickness, or any other worldly evil with which 
Providence may visit us. Let us pray, as I trust 
there is no harm, that none of these may come 
upon us; asthe best and wisest in the world 
prayed that He might not be led into temptation. 

I think happiness is as good as prayers, and I 
feel in my heart a kind of overflowing thanks- 
giving which is quite too great to describe in 
writing. This kind of happiness is like a fine 
picture; you only see a little bit of it when you 
are near the canvas. Go a little distance, and 
then you see how beautiful it is. 

1 don’t know that I shall have done much by 
coming away, except by being so awfully glad to 
get back. 
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Stammerers 
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Principal Boston Stammerers’ 
Institute, 41 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
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la Ryder’s 
Me Chapine 


On the market over 12 
rears. Seaneie Dep by mail. 
‘or sale by best druggists. 
JOHN H. RYDER, BOSTON. 


Wholesale: Geo. C. Goodwin & Co, 


To 
Prepare 
For 
Good 
Position 


next summer, enter Comer’s Com- 
mercial College Jan. 2. Before 
the midsummer vacation there 
is time for earnest young men 
and women to fit themselves for 
Bookkeeping, 

General Office Work, or as 
Stenographers 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 
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BY A. J. LLOYD & CO. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1898. 


IN A PAIR OF 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 


You can’t tell by this cut, but you can at a glance at 
an 8 x 10 photograph of this girl, which we will give you 
free, if you are interested. Call or write. 

Your Glasses adjusted FREE at our store. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington Street, 
Established 1870. Branch: 454 Boylston St. 





On receipt of 15 cents 
I will send, post-paid, 
the pattern of this 


i 18 x 21 

size x over 
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Catches, 
ments, ete.; or send 6 
cents for Catalogue 
and Miniature Designs. 
A. H. Pomeroy, Div. C, 
98 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MONUMENTS 


DO we buy marble or granite 

IN T till you investigate .... WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 

tosuitall, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 

signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE TAL CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 








Minute Tapioca. 


The secret of its great pop- 
ularity is that it requires 
No Soaking, can 
prepared in a variety 
of ways, and contains . 
no hard, gummy : 
lumps when done. A —=_& 
delicious, wholesome 
dish for any meal. 


Quickly 








Minute Receipt Book and Samples of Minute Tapioca and 
Minute Gelatine sent for 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 











CHOCOLATES 
ano Bon Bons 


with their artistic shapes and delicate!y 
flavored cream centres, are well-known to 
all lovers of the highest grade confectionery. 
On all these Chocolates appears the name of 
The phrase, “Name 
which has become 


their maker, *Baker.”’ 
Baker on all Chocolates,”’ 


so familiar from its long and constant use in 
the advertisements of Winthrop M. Baker’s 
Chocolates and Bon Bons, is now as well- 








known to buyers of confectionery as the 
confectionery itself. 











A fancy package of Baker’s Chocolates 
and Bon Bons is always an acceptable gift, 
and the beauty of the fancy box in which 
the confectionery is packed makes it 
especially attractive. 

EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 
One-pound fancy boxes by mail, prepaid, 
80 and 60c. A Sample Package for 10c. 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 

543 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 























Life in a Country Manse, 


By J. M. Barrie. 


This is one of the one 
hundred Choice Books 


FREE 


we give 
to users of 
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HOOK AND LADDER TRUCK 


By selling among your best friends 
Baker’s Teas, Etc., 
to a total of 15 premium Ibs., or 


sell 8 lbs. for a pair of Boys’ 
or Girl’s Nickel- 
















Plated Skates or Bo 
Handsome Sled; 10 
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CASH PRICE 


Berned by sell- 
ing 15 Premium 






Great fun for the 
boys and useful as 
well, for the 
are removable 
very handy. ¢ 
also be made into 
one long ladder by 
clamping together. 


$3.75. 


and 
Can 


for Girls’ Beautiful Sled; 25 Ibs. for Ladies’ Mackintosh or Silver Watch or Tea Set; 75 Ibs. up for Bicycles. 
Sell 20 packets Sachet Powder or “ Sailor K: 
Express paid. Write for particulars. 
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G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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In Two Parts.—Part II 


HE plans for the funeral of pap’s 
first wife were discussed at length 
in family conclave ; and there was 
much satisfaction when it was | 
ascertained beyond a doubt that 
old Mr. Biddix had once more 

been eiksienetian in his long-cherished scheme 

to secure an entire Sunday for the funerals of | 
his six little children. 





Others than old Mr. Biddix would be “riled” | 


when it should become known that “ ’Mandy 
Sims, of Sims’s Hollow, born in 1867, died in 


1893,” had taken precedence of many who died | 


long before her. She had been buried only 
fifteen months, and was certainly fortunate. 


The elder usually made a semiannual pil- | 


grimage to this particular backwoods region ; 
but in twenty years he had not been able to 


make up the arrears of funerals so as to intro- | 


duce a discourse on any general topic. 


Weddings might be legalized by the nearest | 
squire; or the bride could mounta horse behind | 


the bridegroom and trot the lonely miles to the 
nearest parson. But the dead must be laid 
away “‘with a funeral coming to them.” 

This was a debt which time could not outlaw, 


to be fulfilled when the mourners could secure | 


aturn in the order of exercises, and when all 


the females in the family should be provided | 


simultaneously with new black sunbonnets. As 
such tokens of respect were appropriate to all 
the preaching services, the black sunbonnet 
had come to be the invariable Sunday head- 
gear. 

In Sims’s Hollow many things were to be 
done before the eventful day. The little loom 
clacked noisily for a whole week, to weave the 
cloth for gowns and coats and trousers; and 
the few yards not required for these were 


traded at a cross-roads store for the indispensa- | 


ble black calico for bonnets, and pink print for 
the baby. 

One of the oxen was slaughtered, and the 
hide and half the meat were exchanged for 
leather and “findings,” which the father cut 


and sewed and hammered until the family were | 


shod. 

Two horses were hired from a neighbor on 
the “fur eend of Rip Shin,” to transport them | 
to the meeting. For this accommodation they 
agreed to give a ewe lamb in payment. 

The boy and girl had a small hoard of dimes 
and pennies ready for the collection, for it was 
customary for the families honored by the 
funeral service to contribute handsomely toward 
defraying the expenses of the elder’s journey. 

On the Friday before Christmas, the com- 
pleted outfit was spread out upon the beds with 
honest pride and gratulation. A suit apiece 
for the man and boy, three pairs of stout, new 
hobnailed shoes,—alas! that the father needed 
none,—two thick gowns and two black slat 
sunbonnets for the woman and the girl, and 
for the three-months’-old baby a very short 
pink dress, bedight with tucks and ruffles, and 
a small blue hat, trimmed with a red wing 
and black calico bows. 

Everything was done but the slaying, baking 


and frying for the noon luncheon, and the | 
errand to the “fur eend of Rip Shin” after the | 






thea! GAG MA 

a — 
| great baking and frying, Sona 
| and a relentless set- oles , 
ting to rights. With- \ 
| out there was a Mi 

sound of lamen- 
| tation—a sheep mother 
robbed of her offspring. 

The man on the “fur 
eend of Rip Shin’ stip- 
ulated for payment in 

| advance ; so King lifted 

| the ewe lamb out of the 

pen at daybreak, and 
carried it away in his | 
arms when he went to 
fetch the horses. 

In vain did Texy and 

pap’s wife strive to 
pacify the bleating ewe 
by drawing the milk 
from her uneasy udder, 
| or by tempting her with 
'morsels of corn pone 
and turnip thinly sliced ; 
she chafed and butted 
at the rickety pen, and 
lifted up her voice un- 
ceasingly. Soon after 
noon the flimsy barrier 
| gave way; she bounded 
| off with frantic leaps, 
| and was well up in the 
|tangled thickets of 
Rip Shin when Texy, 
warned by the silence, 
came out to see how 
she was faring. 

The evening shadows 
had crept nearly to the 
foot of Old Buck when 
the boy came home 
with the two shabby, 
ungroomed steeds. The 
veils of mist around the 
| mountain-tops spread 
out in ever- widening 
| cireles, and Reuben | 
| Sims shook his head || 
jagain when he looked | 
‘out of the window. But | 

the ewe must be found | 
and brought back before 
the storm began, for 
| 
| 
| 





she was too valuable a 
piece of property to 
lose. 

The pallid, jaded lad 
swallowed a hasty sup- 
per and disappeared in 
the fast-gathering dark- 
ness, with a lantern and his faithful dog. 


A strong wind speedily came up from the | 
northwest, flinging soft flakes of snow against | 


the window as it passed. Faster and thicker 
they fell, until the ground was covered; and 
when one opened the cabin door to hearken for 
the familiar whistle, a cloud of glittering atoms 


borrowed horses. That is to say, everything | filled the room. 


that could be mentioned publicly. 
of the tangled warp had blown over, without 


dren, much to their marvel; and for this, and 


mother’s funeral. 
They had had many secret consultations at 


picious methods of compassing her exclusion, 
but had finally agreed to wait inactive, in the 
hope that something unforeseen might intervene 
in their behalf. It has not been related of the 
maiden whose lover was condemned to die, 
that she had, up to the very hour, any definite 
idea of how the curfew should be silenced ; but 
curfew did not ring that night; and pap’s wife 
did not sit in the mourners’ row to hear the 
eulogy upon her predecessor. 

The next morning the hollow was flooded 
with bleak sunshine, but the surrounding peaks 
wore flaunting veils of mist. Reuben Sims 
hitched his chair across the room to note the 


The affair | 
| howling tempest, driving the choking, blinding 
resulting in bodily harm to either of the chil- | 


The storm increased in fury till it was a 


snow-dust in at every crack and crevice in 


| the walls. 
their delight in their own neatly finished gar- | 
ments, their hearts almost relented in the | 
matter of the attendance of pap’s wife at their | 


Only the mountain dwellers, the scattered 
settlers on the prairies and the families of sea- 
men know what it is to sit by the fire and wait 


| through the long night, powerless to go to the 
, | aid of a loved one who is being buffeted. and 
milking and feeding times as to safe and unsus- | 


strangled, perhaps entombed, by the ruthless 
elements. 

It was a strange and awful Christmas eve. 
The baby lay, rosy with slumber, in its own 
warmnest; and Texy crept in by its side to 
sob herself to sleep. ‘The maimed man and his 
wife sat by the hearth, and kept fresh logs 
upon the fire-dogs, and tried to talk of every- 
thing within their petty sphere except the boy 
who was out in the storm. 

The man sorted his shoe-pegs, and twisted a 
fresh store of waxed-ends, raging meanwhile 
in his inmost soul at his useless stumps of 
sturdy legs. The woman’s knitting-needles 
clicked as if held in palsied hands; but she | 
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kept up a gentle, droning talk, not waiting 
for responses. 

She “lowed they would have the rag 
carpet before long: she already had thirty 
pound of the purtiest rags tore and tacked ; 
she wished she had more black to stripe 


weather-signs, | with. She was proud of the new four 
and shook his head. hundred sley, and doubted if there was 
Within the cabin was a another like it in Mitchell County ; the best 


she ever saw in Yancey held but three 
hundred threads; he certainly was peart 
and handy with his knife. And .the new 


shuttle he had made, full three foot long, 
beat any shuttle she ever saw in Yancey ; it 
throwed off the weft just right, and never 








ketched a splinter.”” She discussed at length 
and with great circumspection the dreadful 
scow-shaped shoes, spiked like harrows; the 
vamps so firm, the soles so seaworthy, such 
symmetry of shape, such perfection of fit, such 
elegance of leather! And then, by way of 
contrast, she inveighed against the borrowed 
horses, for which the Rip Shin Shylock had 
exacted their sucking lamb. 

She was of the opinion that one of them was 
a crib-biter, and the other a stump-sucker, and 
both resembled otherwise the proverbial “gift- 
horse,” which never yet was known to bear a 
close inspection. 

Then, shifting the talk farther from home 
she said she had “heard tell that Visty Lane 
had to p’intblank tote her bridegroom home 
from their wedding, and that he was said to 
spend most of his time yawin’ along the road 
home from Bill Young’s still-house.”’ 

Then, by another skilful shift, she told how 
Pete Goodson had “gone out to Indianny; and 
Tom Jinkins *lowed there was another state 
jinin’ Indianny; and some folks “lowed there 
was more land in sight the other side of that! 
And Pete Goodson had written home that he 
had rid in a new kind of cyars, that was run 
with a fishin’-pole, and had nothing before nor 
behind; just like as if wagons was to start 
and go all by theirselves.”” But for her part, 
she,would not believe a word of it. 

And so the night dragged drearily along. As 


‘* THE BENDING FIGURE SLOWLY 
PICKED THE WAY ALONG THE 
MOUNTAINSIDE.”’ 


JN 


the first faint rays of the Christmas dawn stole 
in, the father fell asleep; the pegs rolled away 
over the floor, and the waxed-ends fused into 
a useless mass on the warm hearth. 

The wife rose from her seat and laid away 
her knitting, stepping cautiously over the 


creaking puncheon floor. She fed and lulled 
tu sleep again the little one. She ate a portion 
of the funeral baked meats, and wrapped 
another portion in a leaf torn from the almanac ; 
then put on her new dress and shoes and the 
black sunbonnet, pinned a warm shawl about 
her shoulders, and slipped out, closing the 
door noiselessly behind her. 

‘The snow had ceased to fall, but a thick, trans- 
lucent lid of cloud hung 
low over the hollow. 
She stood for a moment 
to survey the visible base 
of Rip Shin, noting 
carefully the familiar 
landmarks that had not 
been shrouded and dis- 
guised by the clinging 
snow. Then she started, 

plunging, floundering, 
slipping, sometimes fall- 
ing, but by a sort of 
woodsman’s instinet 
keeping the trail and 
forging straight ahead,- 
a brave young creature 
with a fearless heart. 

She halted under a 
shelving rock at the 
margin of the clouds, to 
rest a moment and shake 
the wet snow from her 
red jeans gown. She 
looked down at the cab- 
in in the hollow, and 
watched to see if a face 
should appear at the door- 
way, looking for her. 
But no face came; they 
were still asleep. 

‘The smoke curled lust- 
ily from the mud chim- 
ney, and she knew the 
fire was crackling merrily 
on the stone hearth. 
She waved her hand ina 
mute farewell and bene- 
diction, and hastened 
onward into the dense 
white cloud that closed 
about her. 

Before she had gone 
very far she lost the trail 
entirely, but she would 
not turn back. ‘The 
snow was not so deep 

here, for the wind had 
thrust it into crevices and 
gullies. But the way 
was thereby made more 
perilous. She broke off 
a small sapling, with 
which to sound the 
treacherous depths, and 
kept on,—climbing, halting, calling, listening, 
calling and listening, straining her ear to catch 
the faintest sound of crying,—if perchance the 
boy had fallen into one of these crevasses. 
And so she went on hour by hour. 

The forenoon grew old, the sun, high above 
those blinding clouds, passed the meridian and 
began to descend the western sky, but she kept 
on, now stumbling over fallen trees, or stepping 
into pitfalls, now sliding with a miniature 
avalanche down the sleek face of a slanting 
rock, but climbing still through the thick vapor, 
although it was like climbing under water. “I 
must find the boy,” was‘the thought of her 
heart. 

Once when she fell, her hand touched a live 
thing; it was a junco or snowbird with a 
broken wing. It opened its eyes feebly as she 
took it up; she nestled it in her warm bosom 
and went on. 

The long night’s vigil and the rare air of the 
peak began to tell upon her strength in the 
afternoon. She caught her breath in sobs; 
the pulses in her temples beat like muffled 
drums. There were moments when the moun- 
tain rocked and reeled beneath her feet. Her 
throat was dry and husky; she could no longer 
call aloud. 

Presently she forgot to use her alpenstock, 
and went over the edge of a shelf of rock, 
striking heavily on the icy rock below. There 
she lay still upon the great white bier, close 
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covered with the great gray pall, and thought the | lay Sims’s Hollow. The smoke curled merrily 
end was nigh. from the chimney of the lonely cabin. 

“lm a-dying!”shemurmured. “I’ma-dying!”| As she looked, a tiny figure in a red shawl 
A thought of the helpless cripple sitting in his | rushed from the sheds to the cabin door; and 
chair, and her baby, more helpless than her | presently another figure became visible in the 
husband, gripped her heart-strings. ““Pore Reub! | doorway, shading its eyes with its hand to search 
He was starving when I come. O pore, pore | the newly unveiled heights that towered aloft. 
Reub!”” | She turned again; there were the glistening 

She wrung her hands and wailed aloud. The | white pillars with exquisite carvings, the thrones, 
maimed bird on her breast stirred and uttered a the lattices, the white, unearthly flowers under- 
plaintive ery. She loosed her dress and stroked | foot, the marble palaces on other mountain peaks. 











COMPANION. 


Virgil, when he missed his pearl-handled knife. 
He felt in his waistcoat side pockets, he slapped 
his coat pockets, he searched his trousers pockets, 
he lifted the sloping cover of his desk and looked 
inside, he turned over his books, papers, pencils 
and pens all in vain. .Then he began to recall 
his proceedings during the forenoon. 

Had the knife not been in his hand while he 
was tracing out on the map for the Greek class 
the march of Xenophon’s army tothe sea? Yes, 
he was sure it had been. What, then, had 
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knife to-day,” said Barry, in his most dignified 
manner, 

“You refuse to answer me courteously.”’ 

“The discourtesy is not on my part, sir.’ 

At this Mr. Davidge became nettled. 

“You seem to be fencing with me, Burke,” 
said he, sharply. “Why, you almost force me to 
suspect you !”’ 

“Of what, sir?” 

“My knife is gone.” 

Up to that moment Barry had not conceive: 
that the master suspected some pupil. Th: 








its feathers tenderly. 
said. “We’ll try again for home and shelter!” 
Struggling to her feet she grasped her stick and 
staggered on. 

A few more steps brought her to level ground. 
She stood still, rallying her utmost powers in 
the effort to determine where she was, and in 
which direction to retrace her steps through the 
dense veil about her, when suddenly, with some 
stir of the atmosphere, the whole mass moved, 
dipped and settled bodily downward, and then 
spread out into a. boundless sea, with tossing, 
white-capped waves. 

The sky above her was a wonderful mosaic in 
green and crimson, blue and gold. On one side, 
where it met the sea of snow, she looked through 
brazen gates into what appeared to be a shining 
city, whence a blinding flood of light poured 
forth, tipping the foaming surge with gold. On 
the other side, the pale moon was emerging from 
the waves, and a long, narrow bridge of. silver 
lay upon the water, reaching almost to her 
feet. 

The woman looked about her, rubbed her eyes 
and looked again. She had never before been 
on the mountains when all their trees and rocks 
were clad in hoar frost. It seemed to her that 
she stood in a marble palace, whose glistening 
pillars had carven branches hung with alabaster 
fringes. The floor seemed thickly covered with 
marble shells and flowers; she stooped to pluck 
one, but feared lest she should trespass. There 
were great thrones and low seats scattered every- 
where, festooned and wreathed with the same 
marvellously sculptured forms. 

A sound of far-off singing fell upon her ear; 
it ceased for a moment, and began again, such 
soft, sweet notes—she held her breath to listen. 
Again the waves were stirred, as by a mandate 
from the shining city; the ocean slowly settled 
lower, and revealed another glittering palace, 
and another, and yet another, reared on. celestial 
islands. 

A troop of shadowy forms, as if with trailing, 
gauzy robes, rose from the sea of mist near by. 
and sped lightly over the jewelled waves toward 
the golden gateway. The woman flung herself 
upon her knees and stretched her hands out 
toward them. 

“Oh, wait for me! Lord, Lord! I’ve come!’’ 
she cried. But they went on. 

She waited humbly. Maybe this was the 
waiting-place, the outer court; and in His own 
good time the Lord would send a Shining One to, 
lead her in. Or was the throne on the farther 

shore, or on one of the distant islands, and would 
He send a boat to carry her over the jasper sea 





to one of those glorious palaces, all glittering in 
gold and white? She would wait patiently. 

She put back the stray locks of hair that clung 
to her damp cheeks, and smoothed her rumpled 
skirts, as the singing voice came nearer. 

“I’m powerful pleased I wore my Sunday 
frock! But then,” she added hastily, in self- 
rebuke, “there’s white robes plenty where I’m 
going.” She took the bird out of her bosom; it 
lay motionless in her hand. ‘‘We’re both dead 
now, and I’ll soon know where the birds go 
when they die. I died of a Christmas day— 
they’ll say that to my funeral. The elder’li say, 
like this : ‘She—died—of—a—Christmas-Mday !’ ”’ 

Then her thoughts again reverted to the help- 
less ones down.in the valley. “I wish1’d fotched 
my baby, so’s she could goin ’long of me. And 
Reub, pore Reub!”’ She felt a tear upon her 
cheek and brushed it hastily away. The heaven- 
ly messenger must not find a trace of earthly 
sorrow when he came to summon her. 

There was a rustling sound behind her, anda 
brown body pushed through a close white fretted 
lattice and dragged itself toward her. She uttered 
a cry of joy and clasped it in her arms. 

“Why, Penny! You hyar, too? Where’s 
King? Have they took him over and left you 
hyar? Or don’t dogs go any further?” 

The creature licked her hands and moaned. 

“You haint done dying yet, Penny—pore dog! 
I got through easier’n you.” 

And now the unseen singer was-approaching ; 
another turn would bring him into view. The 
kneeling woman suddenly beheld the sea cleft to 
the bottom, broken up and rolled together like a 
scroll; then, slowly lifting high, it floated with 
majestic grace above the marble palaces, in soft 
gray masses. 

The singer’s heavy feet crunched on the sculp-- 
tured pavement close at hand. It was old Mr. 
Biddix! 

“Wall,” he exclaimed, “if it aint Mis’ Sims! 
Why, howdy, Sally? I was just coming the 
nigh cut after you-uns. My ole woman’s power- 
ful bad off —erysip’las in her face. But what 
in life fetched you-uns clear up hyar on top of 
Rip Shin? Reub sick?” 

She scarcely heeded him, but slowly turned her 
eyes, full of the awed rapture of the hour, from 
the gaunt figure of the old man to the valley far 





below. There, between Old Buck and Rip Shin, 


“Pore little bird!’ she! And was this, then, the border-land ’twixt earth | become of it? 


and heaven? Or was it only earth? 

“Si Biddix, as you-uns hopes to go to glory, 
tell me what this is—and this—and that—and 
that there over yonder!” 

“Laws, Mis’ Sims! Aint you-uns never heard 

tell how the fog freezes and 
sticks on everything on top of 
these high mountains? This is, 
a tree, and that a stump, and 
over yander’s Old Buck and Big 
Yaller and Hawkbill, all froz- 
zled out like Rip Shin; and 
this” —seraping with his rough 
boot—“‘this is just grass, honey! 
Lreckon they don’t have no such 
down to Yancey.” 

She rose, stared, understood 
that her visionary heaven had 
been a. real world of frost; 
explained what brought her to 
the mountain-top ; and persuaded 
old man Biddix to help her in searching 
for the lost boy. Soon, by the aid of the 
dog, they found him, lying with a broken 
leg under a soft coverlet of snow, in a 
deep crevice, hugging the ewe close to him. 
Her warm body had saved him from being 
frozen, and her rich milk had sustained his 
strength throughout that dreadful night. 

Then pap’s wife took the boy on her back and 
started homeward, leading the ewe, while old 
man Biddix set off at a trot to fetch a surgeon 
for the injured limb. He-called back to her just 
before he disappeared below the summit. “Say, 
Mis’ Sims! Thar wa’n’t no fun’rals 
preached, to-day; the branch on the nigh 
end of Old Buck was up, and the elder 
couldn’t get across.” 

So *Mandy Sims’s funeral was still 
“a-coming to her.” 

Not many words were spoken while the 
bending figure slowly picked the way 
along the mountainside; for although the 
full moon swung its lantern high to guide 
her steps, the icy trails were treacherous 
and required constant watching; but there 
was something in the way the weak arms 
clasped her neck that had an eloquence of 
its own. 

And when at last the cabin door was 
reached, and the boy was laid upon his 
bed, he called his sisterto him: ‘“Texy Jane 
Sims! That thar’s ‘pap’s wife’ fer pap; but fer 
we-uns she’s mammy!” Mrs. H. A. Epson. 
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The Family Pistols. 


a] ARRY BURKE, who was one 
} of the hottest-headed of sixteen- 
year-old boys, had received a 
eurious code of ethics from his 
parents. Mrs. Burke had been 
a Miss Kilbrody of Kilbrody 
Castle, Galway, Ireland, and 
Major Burke’s ancestors were 
of the famous De Burghs of the Pale. Now the 
Burkes and the Kilbrodys did, for at least six 
hundred years, regard duelling as an admirable 
custom. 

Barry’s parents emigrated to Canada soon 
after Mr. Parnell began his anti-rent agitation, 
which deprived the major of every penny of 
revenue except his half pay as a retired officer of 
the British army. They settled down in Cahoogie 
because it was a little place, with nothing that 
the Burkes called society to put them to expense, 
and yet with a reasonably good school for Barry, 
their only child. 

Among the family relics were a pair of long, 
old, saw-handled, flint-lock duelling pistols, 
which reposed in a polished mahogany box in 
the major’s untidy littleden. Often he discoursed 
of them affectionately to Barry as the “good ould 
family pistols.” The major spoke with a deli- 
cious brogue, and was a typical “wild Irishman” 
of the upper class. “Faith, the world has althered, 
Barry,” he would sadly say. “It’s a hundred to 
one you’ll never have a chance to show the spirit 
of the Burkes and the Kilbrodys. Your father’s 
son would, of cvorse, scorn to defend his word | 
except with the weapons of a gentleman—but | 
you’ll never have a chance, me boy. Sure, your | 
grandchildren will have to remember meself as | 
the last of their ancesthors that went out with 
his man.” 

Had Mr. Charles Davidge, the young master 
of the one-roomed Cahoogie grammar school, 
ever heard the major discoursing in this way, he 
would probably have been more politic with Barry 
in the matter of the pearl-handled penknife. 
When Mr. Davidge missed it, the boys were all 
in their places on one side of the schoolroom, 
and the girls in theirs on the other. The time 
was late in the forenoon. 

Mr. Davidge was about to call up the class in | 





















‘HE LIFTED BARRY, FACE 


Had it been pocketed by one of the Greeks? | schoolmaster’s remark struck him with the effect 
The boys of Cahoogie school were not all above | of a slap in the face. It was clearly an innuendv 
suspicion. He stared hard, while the pupils drew a long. 

Barry Burke was the head boy in Greek, but | audible breath, then dashed his hand down on 
Mr. Davidge did not suspect Barry for a moment, | his desk so forcibly that his ink-bottle jumped 

from its hole, and rose to his 
feet. 

“You will give me satisfaction 
for this insult, if you have any 
pretensions to be a gentleman!” 
said he, furiously. ‘You shal! 
hear from me shortly.” 

Then he stalked out of th 
amazed school, with his head 
very high, while Mr. Davidge 
said, “Stop, Burke!” and all the 
pupils chuckled at the absurdity 
of the young Irishman. 

The grammar school at 
Cahoogie is near Major Burke’s 
house. Barry went raging across 
the playground to his father’s 
room. The case of pistols was 
in full view, as usual. Barry 
unlocked it and took the weapons 
out. His intention to challenge 
the schoolmaster did not falter. 

But who would carry the challenge? 
Certainly his father would laugh at the 
project. Barry had a secret sense that the 
major vaunted duelling simply because he liked 
to hear himself talk about his “‘ancesthors.” If 
Major Burke had dreamed of the real effect of 
his stories on his boy, he would probably have 
kept them to himself. 

_ Barry’s father invariably left the house for the 
day on Monday morning, after breakfast. His 
mother was almost as eager to escape the odors 
of washing-day. Both were absent when Barry 
sat looking at the old pistdls. The servant-girl 
was up-stairs making the beds, and Mrs. Shaugh- 
nessy, the Cahoogie washerwoman, occupied the 
kitchen with her steaming tub, her pile of linen 
waiting to be soaked, and a. great boilerful of 
hot water on the cooking-stove. 

As Barry sat grieving because of Cahoogie’s 
lack of available “seconds,” a tale of his great- 
grandfather, Maurice Delancy Burke, recurred 
to his mind. This ancestor had quarrelled at 
an inn with his dearest friend, Sir Phelim 
O’Rourke, both of them being strangers in the 
district. Without looking for any one to carry 
his challenge, Maurice had brought to Sir 
Phelim the very pistols now before Barry, and 
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nor, indeed, any pupil in. particular. But the 
sharp-bladed knife was gone. The master at 
once began to inquire for it; but he did not wish 
his pupils to suspect his suspicion. the two had waived seconds as unnecessary. 

“Burke, have you seen anything of my pearl-| ‘A plan good enough for my great-grandfather 
handled knife this morning?’” Mr. Davidge | in Galway is good enough for me in Cahoogie,” 
spoke gently and cheerfully. | thought Barry, with relief. 

“No, sir,” said Barry, after a few moments of Because the priming-pans of the old pistols 
reflection. | were rusty, Barry went to the kitchen to clean 

“Did any of you Greeks see it in my hand | them. There he could find hot water, a fire 
while I was at the blackboard just now ?” and coal-oil. 

“T did,” said three voices at once. | “It’s yourself, Masther Barry!” cried Mrs. 

“Humph! It’s very strange! Did any of | Shaughnessy. 
you notice what I did with it?” *“May I come in, Mrs. Shaughnessy? I want 

No one answered. Perhaps Barry was the | to clean these pistols.” 
only person in the room who had not already! “Come in, is it? Troth and you may, and 
surmised that Mr. Dayidge suspected some pupil. | proud I’ll be to have the sight of you.” She 
Yet Barry was the most imaginative person | pulled one of the tubs out of his way. “And 
present. But the fancy that any pupil could be | phwat would you be afther doin’ wid the ould 
supposed capable of theft was outside his way | family pishtols, Masther Barry, darlin’ ?”’ 
of thinking. The boy had. little intimacy with| Barry did not reply. He laid one of the 
his fellow-pupils. Although many admired and | pistols down before the front doors of the old- 
some feared him, the majority secretly resented | fashioned cooking-stove, and stood up to rub the 
his reserve, or what they called his “airs.” |} pan of the other. As he did so, he rehearsed in 

“Did you see me lay my knife down, Burke?” | his mind what he would say to Mr. Davidge. 
said. Mr. Davidge, as if forgetting Barry’s pre- | He clearly imagined the scene and the voices. 
vious answer. | “I am here to demand satisfaction for the 

“T’ve said already, sir, that I have not seen | insult you offered me this morning,” Barry meant 
your knife to-day.” |to say. Then he would give Mr. Davidge the 

“That's queer. The others saw it. Why did | choice of weapons, just as his great-grandfather 
you reply angrily, Burke?’ | had done in calling on Sir Phelim O’Rourke. 

*“T had answered your question once, sir.” The possibility that Mr. Davidge might not take 

“But is that any reason why you should not | the weapon, and stand on one side of the room 
answer pleasantly again?” | and exchange shots with Barry, had not occurred 

“It is, sir.” to the boy. 

“Very strange! Why ?” inquired Mr. Davidge, | His ethics were so queer that because he 
with sincere curiosity.. | Sincerely respected the schoolmaster he never 
“A gentleman gives his word once, and no | doubted that Mr. Davidge would fight! Of 
more,” said Barry, with a flare. | course they would wound one another and then 

At this a titter went round the schoolroom, | become greater friends than ever, precisely 23 
and Barry instantly became icily-cool with inelu- had happened in the case of Sir Phelim and 
sive contempt. He eyed Mr. Davidge as one of | Maurice Burke! 
the old Kilbrodys might have eyed some squireen| Amid these speculations Barry washed the 
whom he suspected of desiring to tread on his pan of one pistol, laid it down and took up the 
corns. | other. When this had been rubbed a little lie 

Mr. Davidge returned Barry’s stare kindly. | put it down and retook the first. Its pan was hot 
The master had no knowledge of the peculiar | likely to dry soon, and so Barry determined (0 
ethics inculcated by Major Burke. He thought | burn a little powder under the flint. 
the’ lad fantastically rude, but he liked Barry; He went back to the mahogany box, aud 
much, and hoped to bring him quickly to a good | brought away its little silver powder-flask. Th n 
understanding. he knelt beside the stove, put a few grains 0! 

“I am not likely to ask you to do anything | powder on the priming-pan, and snapped the flint. 
ungentlemanly, Burke,” said Mr. Davidge.| Two seconds later Mrs. Shaughnessy ran out 
“You must have mistaken my meaning. Come, | of the house crying, “Murder! Fire! Masther 
now, did you see me lay my knife down?” | Barry’s kilt!’ at the top of her voice. 

“You are aware, sir, that I have not seen your| The pistol, loaded years before by the major i) 
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some idle moment, had thrown its charge against 
a leg of the stove. Its butt flew out of Barry’s 
hand, hit him in the stomach, and knocked the 
breath out of him. He fell against the stove 
just as it was tottering on the leg that had been 
shattered by the heavy bullet. Down came the 
stove; and the whole boilerful of scalding water 
poured over Barry’s back. 

Between this moment and his departure from 
school twenty’ minutes had not elapsed. The 
schoolroom air was still electric with his amazing 
words when the screaming of Mrs. Shaughnessy 
came through its open windows. At the words, 
“Fire! Murder! Masther Barry’s kilt,” Mr. 
Davidge ran out, and all the pupils followed. 

Barry lay a second, dazed with the blow of the 
pistol butt and his astonishment at the crash. 
The scalding water did not instantly pierce 
through his clothing. When it did he rose and 
ran shrieking from the house. 

The suffering, which extended from his 
shoulders down his back and rapidly ran along 
his legs, was so intense, and increased so dread- 
fully as the boiling water penetrated his skin, 
that he could not continue the motions of taking 
off his clothing. He had indeed torn off his coat, 
and tried to get rid of his waistcoat; but by this 
time he could only scream and run in agony. 

He knew not where he was going, nor was he 
conseious of anything except his pain, when 
he ran steaming into the arms of Mr. Davidge. 
The water was still so hot to the schoolmaster’s 
touch that he needed no more information of the 
boy’s plight. Next instant Mr. Davidge had cut 
Barry’s waistcoat straight down the back, and 
was operating on his shirt. 

“Don’t move, Burke. My poor, dear boy, don’t 
move,” he kept saying. “I must cut your shirt 
away. There’s no time to peel it off. Your 
skin would come with it. That’s right. Oh, 
you brave boy, to stand still when so tortured!” 

Barry thought he must faint, but he was still 
conscious that the eyes of the school were on 
him, and that those of the little schoolmaster 
were wet with tears. 

“Here, Jackson! Here, Scobie!” cried Mr. 
Davidge. “Are your penknives sharp? Quick, 
then! Cut down the arms of his shirt. Be 
careful. Oh, my poor, dear boy! Now then, 
very carefully, lift away the pieces of cloth. 
Dear Lord, how terribly he is scalded !’’ 

As the cool wind blew on Barry’s red skin he 
fainted dead away. Then the schoolmaster laid 
him down, face to the grass, and lifted all the 
rest of his clothing from the boiled back. 

“Run for the doctor,” cried Mr. Davidge. 
“You, Scobie! ‘Tell him to hurry to Mr. Burke’s 
house. I'll carry him home.” 

With the words he lifted Barry, face downward, 
in his arms, and ran with a speed surprising in 
so small a man burdened by so largea boy. Mrs. 
Shaughnessy and the pupils followed. 

“Where’s the flour-barrel,” panted Mr. 
Davidge, carrying Barry straight up-stairs to the 
first bedroom. ; 

“Tn the pantry, sor.’’ 

“Bring me a milk-pan full at once. Hurry.” 

When the flour came Mr. Davidge had Barry 
lying on his face on the bed. The schoolmaster 
covered the scalded back thickly with flour. 

“There, that will keep, the air away from the 
burns,” said he, just as Barry came back to his 
senses. 

“Where am I?” 

“You are fearfully scalded, my dear boy,” said 
Mr. Davidge. “I beg of you to lie quite still— 
don’t move at all.” 

“Oh, Il remember! Oh! My! My, how it hurts!” 

“Don’t ery, darlin’, don’t cry,” said Mrs. 
Shaughnessy, weeping. 

“Cry as much as you please, Barry. It will 
help to relieve your nerves,” said Mr. Davidge. 

But now Barry’s senses had fully returned, 
and he set his teeth with determination to utter 
no sound of agony. 

“You stopped me, Mr. Davidge,” he said. 

“Yes, And I carried you in.” 

“Then,” said Barry, coolly, “you’ve found 
your pearl-handled penknife. I saw it in your 
hand.” 

“Good heavens, Burke, so you did! I have 
it!” eried the schoolmaster, taking it out of its 
customary place in his waistcoat pocket. Into 
that receptacle he had unconsciously dropped it 
after using it to cut Barry’s clothing off, but in 
what pocket he had as unconsciously found it is 
a mystery even unto this day. 

“I beg your pardon from the bottom of my 
soul,” said the little schoolmaster, in a tumult of 
grief and shamo. “I must have misplaced it.” 

“I aceept your apology,” said Barry, very 
gravely. “A gentleman can do no more than 
apologize handsomely. Oo-ooh, how it hurts!” 

. k God, here’s the doctor!” said Mr. 
Davidge. 

But the doctor had nothing new to advise. 

“You have probably saved his life, Davidge,” 
said he. “The flour was the best thing possible 
in the cireumstances. I’ll just give him some 
morphine to deaden his sense of pain. Now, 
Burke, my lad, remember this. You must not 
turn round when you wake  p or else you'll peel 
your skin off, and a lot of flesh, too.’ 

Many days went by, before the operation of 
Scaling off the caked flour, which had been in 
the meantime saturated with oil, could be under- 
taken. Six weeks passed before Barry was 
again at school. 

He brought a better codé of ethies back with 
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him, for, thanks to his suffering and his gratitude 
for the constant ministrations of the little school- 
master, he had opened his heart to Mr. Davidge, 
and they had discussed the question of duelling 
thoroughly. It is not necessary to specify the 
whole argument with which the master ousted 
the “ould family’’ notions. Enough to quote a 
few sentences from Mr. Davidge. 

“Barry, the bravest course is to endure and not 
to wish to revenge insult. Religion teaches that 
very plainly, but I want you to see that it’s a 
ease where religion agrees, as usual, with sound 
common sense and decent. pride. Remember 
these two lines : 


No decent, sensible and well-bred man 
Will e’er insult me, and no other can.” 


“The man who insults another is a ruffian, 
then?” said Barry, quizzically. 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, then there can be no duel even by my 
father’s code,” smiled Barry, “for it says that a 
gentleman should never challenge a ruffian.” 

“Faith, I’d like to know what me grandfather 
would say to the point,” said the major, who had 
overheard. Epwarp WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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Troublesome Travel in Italy. 
BY I. ZANGWILL. 


ERHAPS no country in the world con- 
tains so much to exalt and 
depress the traveller as 
Italy. It is preéminently 
the land of beauty and of 
art. Yet this divine land, 
this foster- mother of all 
who love the beautiful, 





im. 7 3 shadow of untold wealth, 
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how much the “good hand” is to be—say, a 
hundred “lire” for the job and fifteen for the 
“buona mano’’—you will only find that at the 
end of the journey, the hundred and fifteen will 
have become the capital sum, to which the extra | 
bit has still to be added; in short, you will have | 
to give a pair of “good hands.” | 

Sometimes, indeed, you may have to pay the | 
whole sum for a half or a third of the journey, 
for the driver will have misunderstood you or | 
you him, and when you put up at your wayside 
inn for the night, you will suddenly learn that 
you are to be stranded there, with perhaps no | 
| other means of going on or going back. 
| In these circumstances the driver easily secures | 
ja better bargain than that by the advantages of 
which he has deluded you into engaging him, or 
| even into making the journey at all. The fact 
that he himself has proposed those terms, and 
that you have not beaten him down a tenth of a 
penny, makes no difference. ‘Holy saints! how 
could you ever have supposed my horses could 
go so far—or for so little money?” he asks you 
with plaintive innocence. It is wonderful how 
lame horses recover their footing and worn-out 
steeds their stamina when the new terms are 
agreed upon. ‘ 

Even if the contract is written out, it is useless 
to flourish it in the driver’s face. You have no 
means of enforcing it, and law in Italy is for a | 
| foreigner attended with so many preliminaries | 
and delays that you would probably soon feel | 
that you were the guilty party under punishment. 
| I have even heard that you are not allowed to | 
| leave the district before the trial comes on. 
Onee, when a driver shamelessly threw up his 
| contract on the road to Paestum, I tried an 
| unflinching demeanor, refused to pay anything 
at all, and cried, “Go to the law.” The driver 








| signore, I have many sons,” and he pushed 
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on the southern highways. As you drive along, 
plump comes a flower into your carriage, whiz! 
a bouquet misses your eye! All along the popular 
routes, over long, uninhabited miles of woodland, 
are posted at frequent intervals these flower- 
hurlers, men, women and children, who run 
after the carriage in hopes of an obolus. 

At first, touched by so graceful a variety of 
mendicancy, you make return shots in little coins, 
but it is not long before you discover that you 
would be ruined in ten miles, and as there is no 
reason why you should accept one tribute rather 
than another, you are engaged the whole way in 
hurling them back; a battle of flowers less 
pleasant than that of the carnival. 

In Italian shops there are for most things no 
fixed prices, a system unfair only to those unaware 
of it, who excite the shopkeeper’s contempt by 
paying what he demands. Haggling is a game 
in which each party must rely on his own skill. 
The case is other when the tradesman tries 
cheating either in the change or in the goods. 

But the Italian cheat differs from every other 





| species; he does not attempt to brazen out his 


guilt. To him it is merely another variety of 
haggling, and when he is detected and exposed, 
naked and unashamed he drops the point at once 
without argument or explanation, and amiably 
and without a trace of rancor sets the “‘mistake”’ 
right, and wishes you good morning with undi- 
minished good-will. 

Even at railway booking-offices you must be 
very careful of your change, and it is as well to 
be aware of the exact weight of your luggage. 
“Sixty kilograms’ was once marked on my 
receipt by an official. Then he meditatively 
altered it to sixty-one. And so in the next com- 
partment—“weight in round numbers for the 
purpose of computation’’—it became “seventy 


lies under the curse of | became indescribably pathetic, appealing to my | kilograms.’’ Of course you are not allowed any 
poverty, and starves in the | nobility and his own great wretchedness. “But, | free luggage. 


In entering any town, too, although you have 


like the traveller who | forward his boy, whom I had kindly allowed to | had your boxes ransacked at the frontier, you are 


found a bag of pearls in the desert. 


| travel on the box-seat and whom I had fed | 


liable to have to show that you are not smuggling 


The destitution of the Italian poor is not to be | with figs. I carefully counted him. “I make | in provisions, for every town has its local custom- 
matched outside of Ireland, and the sufferers | only one,” and I resumed my indifferent air. | house and its local taxes on eggs, corn or what-not. 


bear it with the same sweet resig- 
nation, pathetically grateful for the 
smallest contributions. Beggars, 
blind, crippled or with hideous 
growths, placed at every point of 
vantage along the grand tourist 
highway, undo much of the good 
the sight of the beautiful works 
upon the spirit. 

In the more paying situations 
there is keen competition. No- 
where are deformed. beggars more 
numerous and insistent than at 
Assisi, with its touching reminis- 
cences of St. Francis, preacher to 
the birds, whose humble shrine 
naturally tends to soften the purse- 
strings. 

The Italian beggar holds out or 
pushes forward his deformity as if 
it were for sale. At any rate it is 
on view—at a fee. If the Italian 
government, which owes so much 
of its scanty revenue to its Ameri- 
can, English and German visitors, 
had any consideration for their 
feelings, it would pension off its 
beggars even if it had to charge 
the stranger a pauper-tax on entry 
which would cover ail claims. 

The human misfits are not the 
only beggars. It might be roughly 
said that all Italy lives on tips. 
Even the comparatively respect- 
able classes have become corrupted 
by the tourists; quite a well- 
dressed young lady, conning her 
prayer-book in St. Peter’s, sud- 
denly startled me by demanding 
analms. There is no possible thing that can be 
done for you which you are allowed to do for 
yourself, and nothing which can be divided into 
two duties is allowed to be done in one. Woe 
to the Italian who by doing too much interferes 
with tip the second or tip the third! 

The excursion to the Blue Grotto of Capri is 
more ingeniously subdivided than anything in 
the rest of Europe, and when you think you are 
at the end, a naked diver stands ready to plunge 
into the shimmering waters and show you 
marvellous effects of color. 

At Pompeii you are forbidden to give tips to 
the official who shows you about the dead city, 
but then “it is no part of his official duty to 
explain things,” and if you ask him about any- 
thing, therefore, as you can scarcely help doing, 
I presume it is the friend you tip, not the official. 
At any rate he becomes the friend after the 
tipping. “I go to crack a bottle of wine in your 
honor,” cried my friend, vociferously. 

These, tips have different names in different 
parts; the most general in the south is “for 
macaroni.” Once I arrived at a village whose 
staple produce was macaroni, and macaroni was 
drying in large patches on the beach, but still the 
people automatically demanded “macaroni.” 

Bargains for driving are always clenched with 





*SAGAIN I HAD TO SHOW MY CERTIFICATE. 


I had long since resolved to pay him his full 
demand and dismiss him, but was determined to | 
have a dramatic performance for my money— | 
I stern and taciturn (by paucity of Italian), 
he volubly. tragic and pathetic, with excellent 
gesture. At last 1 gave in; he in his turn care- 
fully counted the money I handed him, then 
uttered a kind of bark of joy and relief that I 
shall never forget, rushed at my hand and kissed 
it. After which, in the most matter-of-fact tone, 
he said, “ Buona notte,”—Good night,—and 
disappeared. 

And, talking of horses, they are the first 
symptom of Italian poverty, degenerating steadily 
as you get southward, for southward the course | 
of poverty takes its way. In Naples, that seeth- | 
ing, far-spreading metropolis of the south, the | 
horses are as horrible as the beggars. Their | 
shoulder-blades project, their ribs are numerable, 
their manes unkempt, their skins sore with 
neglect of the curryecomb and overattention to 
the whip. Animals have no souls in the popular 
creed, and even their bodies are forgotten. 

In Rome the little flower-girls have started a 
trick of suddenly inserting a flower in your 
buttonhole, and pretending, with a pretty play 
of eye and hand, that it is for love of you. 





Chivalry requires no less than that you should | 


Perhaps the most ingeniously 
° annoying thing in the Italian rail- 
way system is its return ticket. 
A return ticket is available for a 
day, a single ticket often for two 
months. You may break the 
journey at every little village on 
the route, provided you take 
a single ticket; but if you take a 
return ticket (unless it be a saint’s 
day or a holiday), you must be 
back the same day. 

Between Florence and Fiesole 
runs an electric car. I had to go 
from Florence to make a call on a 
friend in Fiesole, and as a return 
ticket was cheaper, I took one. 
My friend’s villa occurs a little 
before the goal of the car, although 
to avoid a hill the road winds so 
curiously and lengthily that it 
makes almost a quarter of an hour 
of difference. On my return, I 
gave the car the benefit of that 
quarter of an hour, and even, by 
walking on till it overtook me, 
presented its seating accommoda- 
tion with another quarter of an 
hour. Yet when I came to exhibit 
my ticket, I was told it was invali- 
dated because I had not got on at 
Fiesole, and return journeys must 
always be made from the point 
marked on the ticket. 

A lady who went from Milan 
to Venice — for the first time — 
dreamed on the night of her arrival 
that Venice consisted of streams 
of water that were perpetually 

dashing themselves at her. True, Venice does 
consist of streams of water, but they do not dash 
themselves at you; only passively stare at you 
to inform you that you have taken a wrong 
turning, and that there is no way across. 

For some poetic souls the penny steamer that 
plies up and down the Grand Canal—that mar- 
vellous water-street of palaces—is an incongruity, 


| but they soon come to find it highly convenient. 


Yet Venice remains a confusing network, and it 
is probably the only place in the world where 
it is sometimes indifferent whether you go up or 
down to get to your destination, so that if you 


}are waiting on the little floating pier, you are 


ready for the first steamer that comes up—which- 
ever way it is going. 

The only grievance I have personally against 
Venice is its custom-house. In an ill-inspired 
moment—and for the sake of economy—lI sent 
some luggage from Basel to Venice by the ironi- 
cally entitled “grande vitesse.” After I had 
myself journeyed to Venice, and been there a 
day or two (having also spent several days at 
Milan), I called at the custom-house in the full 
expectation of seeing my two boxes standing on 
the floor. I was prepared to grumble at having 
to produce my keys, but soon found myself 
grumbling instead at not having to produce them. 


so many lire and a buona mano,—literally “a | suddenly place a coin in their hand—for love of | Shoulders were shrugged, and I was told the 
good hand,”—or indefinite tip, which leaves a | them. But if you forget your chivalry either by | boxes would probably arrive on the morrow. 

margin open to the generosity of the customer, | returning the flower or keeping it without return, 
and possibilities of misunderstanding and wheed- | ther the dark eyes flash angrily, and curses grind | washed place, half of the floor elevated as a kind 


ling. Should you incautiously try to evade these | between the white teeth. 
troublesome possibilities by settling beforehand These floral tributes are much more numerous | portmanteaus stood about. How I got to know 


The custom-house is a great, bare, white- 


| of platform, on which a few odd trunks and 
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that platform, and how hopelessly my eye would | stored away large quantities of ripe nuts taken | hopeful refrain, carried away 
rove daily over it in search of my boxes, while | from the orchard in the limb of an oak-tree the tray with its great load 


vague porters hovered around me for tips! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


jnear by. ‘The astute orechard-owner watched 


At last, great energy on my part and protesta- | operations, and at last hit upon a plan. The limb 
tions that I was leaving Venice, led to my being | was sawed from the tree and replaced by a square- 
bandied to and fro betwixt the railway officials | shaped funnel long enough to nearly reach the 
and the custom-house, with the final result that ground. A bucket was then set underneath. 


a telegram was sent to the frontier. The next 


morning, to my amazement, I saw the boxes on 
the platform. Blithely I summoned a porter, 
and produced my paper and my keys. In my 
imagination the boxes were already safe in a 
gondola, gliding to my hotel. 

There was absolutely no other business doing 


A genuine robbing game then went merrily on. 
The birds gathered the nuts, which they dropped 
into the funnel and down into the bucket below, 
and as regularly as night came the almond- 
grower would in turn empty it of its contents 
and set it back for a new supply. 

This was kept up until the entire crop bad 


in the place, except the transfer to me of my| been gathered and the yellowhammers had 


boxes; the slipping them off the platform to a 
porter’s truck seemed the work of a moment. 
The whole staff was concentrated on the deliver- 
ance of those boxes to their rightful owner. Yet 


| departed. 


+or- 





Doctor Broadfoot’s Accident. 


it took one hour and a quarter to get those two | 


boxes outside, I timed it by 


LARGE slate, a stub of a 





the custom-house clock, and 
that was probably slow. 

I started with a light 
heart, for declaring on inquiry 
that I had nothing contra- 
band, I was told, “All right,” 
and ] thought I should even 
save the time of opening the 
boxes. But an attempt to 
hand them over to the porter 
I went blithely outside to 
fetch was brutally nipped in 
the bud. How that hour and 
a quarter were filled up I 
shall never precisely remem- 
ber, but bits of the nightmare 
remain with me. 

Porters bustled to and fro, 
clerks went in and out, 
strange, nondescript charac- 
ters tapped the boxes and 
carried pieces of paper backward and forward. 

At one point | broke in frenziedly upon the 
chief official in his sanctum. He was laboriously 
occupied with my case. Conscientiously his pen 
ran on and on, fitting up endless forms and 
dockets. He smiled amiably on mesand went 
out, and was away for twenty minutes in an 
inner room. Sounds of lively altercation came 
from there, but when he reappeared, he was 
holding a freshly written sheet. 

I have by me now all the documents in my 
case—they comprise seven, big and little, pink, 
white and blue, swarming with statements, signa- 
tures, figures and hieruglyphics, and sealed with 
strange stamps, and suggest a complicated law- 
suit. They do not, of course, include the entries 
in the official book, nor the copy of the telegram 
furnished me. Now came the paying for the 
luggage. The cost was appalling, and even the 
telegram tothe frontier had been charged to me, 
and at no reduced rate. Oh, the extravagance 
of economy! But I would have paid anything 
to be rid of that custom-house. 

More documents of receipt, more kicking of 
my heels. I ironically drew the attention of 
casual officials to the motto posted up, “De 
spatch ;” but they smiled and shrugged on. At 
last I actually arrived at the stage of opening my 
boxes for the excise officers. 

Now arose unwonted energy. A fierce bravo 
slashed at my valuable cords with his knife; 
another saturnine brigand threw a box down 
and broke a corner of it. After a long search I 
was permitted to close my trunks. I called the 
porter. He began to lift a box. A gruff voice bade 
him desist. I had yet to receive my certificate. 

I wandered about, fuming. I went outside 
and looked at Venice, and ceased to wonder that 
the once mighty Empress of the Seas had decayed. 
At length the certificate was ready. Armed 
with it, and carrying my heap of other docu- 
ments, I marched at the head of my porter and 
the truck. Half-way from the deor I was 
stopped by an official who demanded to see my 
permit to leave. He saw it, and I went on. 

A moment later a second official asked to see 
it. Then I understood that in a land of tips the 
government has so little reliance on its servants 
that it sets one to watch over the other. 

Brooding over this, I was nearing the doorway 
when “Halt!” came a loud ery, and I saw three 
glittering bayonets fixed at me, with soldiers 
attached to them. Again I had to show my 
certificate, and thus I came at last into the free 
air, and the custom-house had completed its day’s 
work, 

I hope I have not said enough to dampen your 
craving for Italy. For “To love her is a liberal 
education,” and without a knowledge of her 
splendid past ‘‘no education is complete.” 





——o 





MADE THE Birps HELP Him.—Probably 
the hen and the cow, when they furnish eggs 
and milk to man, have no idea of serving any 
one but themselves. Lohg domestication has 
cultivated their power of supply and made it 
right to take what they give. The birds and the 
man in this Colorado farm-story of course dis- 
agreed entirely about the “right” to the nuts, but 





slate-pencil, a fed, rough 
little hand scratching irreg- 
ular characters; behind 
them a girl of ten, in a 
long, straight gingham 


apron, blue woollen stock- 
ings, heavy leather shoes, 
and a red scrap of a shaw] 
folded over her shoulders 
—for. that corner of the) 
where the! 





living - room 


| high wooden desk 

stood was chilly on 

araw March day. 
It was a delight- 


ful living-room, 
nevertheless; the 
long, polished floor 
made a_ shining 
background for its 


lowest drawer and the family Bible on top, to 


set forth by a leather-covered arithmetic, which 
was the bane of her existence. 
Her rosy face was puckered into a woebegone 


at the end of the dining-table, and had long ago 
finished this set of horrible sums. Caroline did 


their class at school it made her lessons doubly 


things. 


heart!’’ she muttered to herself, glancing at the 
book. 


less than this term.’ I’ll take it in bits. 


consider from the—o-0-0-0! 
A most distracting odor came floating in from 


Yo 


have “‘w’ips’” to serve with them. “Nothing 


grandma had pronounced. 


the leather arithmetic at the first, 








many braided rugs, and there was plenty of light, | kitchen was situated, passed along beside the 
and a special place for everybody, from grandma’s | pantry window. There lay the tarts in a tempting 
work-table, with the green bag attached to its | 


this stool and desk where Caroline Pitkin sat | 
muddling her brains over the “rule of three” as | 





expression quite unlike the cheerful look of self- 
satisfaction on the face of her cousin Abner, a | 
lanky boy with a straight nose, who sat writing | might just take a taste—no, the time I did that 


not like Abner, and as they were together in| 
unpleasant to have him studying the same | 
“What a dreadfully long rule to learn by | 


“Then consider, from the nature of the | 
question, whether the answer will be greater or | 
Then | 
consider from the nature; then consider from | 
the nature; then consider from the nature; then | 


the kitchen, where Grandma Pitkin was making | 
strawberry tarts. That day she had announced | 
that a quantity of preserve was left from last | 
season, and that she should make a couple of | 
dozen tarts to send to the minister’s wife, who had | 
invited friends to tea the next evening and would | 


goes so well beside w’ips as strawberry tarts,” | trip for a fugitive. Then 


Sixty years ago little maids were as fond of | 
tarts as they are now. Caroline Pitkin let fall | 


of tarts to cool. It was not 
from her that the little girl 
inherited a dislike for work 
and a tendency to choose the 
easiest thing on all occasions, 
regardless of consequences, 
or the lagging step with 
which she dragged herself 
back to the leather arithmetic. 

After a few moments more 
spent in repetitions of the 
“rule of three,” Caroline 
threw it down, yawning, and 
ran out to the barn. “‘I shall 
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feature was the canopied 
bed, so high that to mount 
into it one had to use a little 
stool, pulled out from under- 
neath. Caroline thought a 
king or queen might have 
lain in state under the 
beautiful chintz curtains, 
with their design of spraw)- 
ing tulips in pale colors, in- 
terspersed with great flowers 
which looked like mammoth 
buttercups. Over in the 
corner beyond this bed was 
her “house,” as she called it, 
where one could be com- 


not study another word,” she muttered, “if I’ve | pletely hidden and muffled behind the draperies. 
got to be compared with Abner. Of course he’ll | Down on the floor she sat, with the carefully- 


say it best, and get a tart, and I sha’n’t. 
care.”’ 


I don’t | carried tart in hand, and the kitten, set free, flew 
| off on a wild career across the room, and dived 
There was nobody about the barn-yard, for her | 


under the draped chair in an opposite corner, 


two brothers, “Asy” and Joel, were sorting seeds | whose valances began to jerk about in uneasy 
in the corn-house, and Mary Lowe, the elder | wavings. 


sister, sat sewing with her mother up-stairs. 


It | 
was a delightful opportunity for Caroline to look | 
up the two wild kittens who lived out in the | mixture and pastry. 


““M-m-m-m-m, how good!’’ exclaimed a mouth 
filled to choking with delicious soft strawberry 
Then, as swallowing a 


cow-stables. She had named them out of her | portion left room for utterance, ““Abner didn’t 


“Enfield’s Exercises,”” which she and Abner read 
at school, from the “Dialogue of Sebastian and 
Dorax,” by Dryden. Sebastian was rather a 
sickly kitten, not hard to catch, and therefore not 
nearly so interesting as Dorax, who had a habit 
of biting and scratching and uttering 
most terrifying howls, reminding his 
small mistress of the line, 


Till rage and pride debased me into Dorax. 


This time, however, she cornered 
him nicely, and holding his paws 
together by twos, contrived to get him 
under her apron, and next cast about 
in her mind for some secluded spot 
where she could have quiet enjoy- 
ment of his charms ; for Major Pitkin’s 
sternest law—and he was one of the 
most strict old gentlemen of his day— 
was the prohibition of any such indul- 
gence as a domestic pet. She moved 
toward the house, the kitten not 
stirring,—from exhaustion, perhaps,— 
and skirting the wing where the 











mass, and presently Dorax, from his hiding-place, 
heard a sort of one-sided dialogue going on. 
“Grandma’s punishments aren’t very bad, any- 





way. ‘The last time she shut me up in the closet 
[ found a bag of peppermints in.her bandbox ; it ' 
always smells so nice in there, too. I wouldn’t 
mind being punished for eating my pie too soon 
half as much as I would having Abner get his 
because he said his lessons best to father. I 


to the custard pie mother made me stay in bed a 
whole day. But this is mine at any rate, so 
there! 1 mean to!” 

A wobbling and squirming now took place 
under the gingham apron, which had been wound 





round the cat while Caroline transferred the 
saucer-pie—the biggest, of course—from the shelf 
to a safe resting-place 


| get this one, anyway!” 


‘There was a sound in the hall, and the tart 
was suspended a moment. ‘Then she heard: 

“Who left this ell door open? Mary Lowe, do 
you know anything about it? Where’s Caroline?” 

An answer, evidently unsatisfactory, came 
from somewhere, and then footsteps descended 


| the stairs. Next there was a shrill call. “Ca’line! 


Ca’line Pitkin! Where are you?” 

Caroline was accustomed to sit in this hiding- 
place with perfect serenity while searched for, 
but so much on her mind made her nervous 
to-day. A spasm of fright seized her, and 
besides, at that moment the roll of wheels 
sounded in the dooryard. Suppose it were 
company ! 

She caught Dorax, who was lying on his back 
clawing the chair draperies, and thrust him 
between the feather-beds, well in. Then she 
looked about her wildly to discover a hiding- 
place for the barely tasted tart. The worst of 
Caroline was that she never stopped to think 
of consequences in a moment of excitement. So 
between mattress and bolster went the saucer, 
pie and all, and without looking behind her, she 
opened the door hurriedly and got into the hall. 

Nobody saw or heard her, for the air was full 
of a sound of wéleoming voices. Somebody had 
evidently arrived, and curiosity overcame her to 
such an extent that, pie and cat forgotten, she 
flew down and pushed in between her mother 
and sister, who were shaking hands with a stout 
gentleman just alighted from a chaise. Caroline 
felt herself turn pale with horror; it was Doctor 
Broadfoot, and into the spare chamber he most 
certainly would be put! What should she do? 

“Ha, Broadfoot,” said the major, extending a 
cordial hand. The doctor was an old family 
friend, and the best resources of the Pitkin house 
were always at his disposal. 

“Mary Lowe,” whispered Mrs. Pitkin, “you 
go up and get the best chamber ready. Take 


‘the two longest Dickinson sheets’’—Dickinson 


was the maternal side of 





between her two hands. 

Then began a most 
perilous journey round 
behind the wood-shed, 
up inside by the farther 
attic stairs, and along 
overhead through the 
winding passage with 
turns and corners which 
ran between the “‘ell- 
rooms,”’ where the farm- 
help slept in busy 
seasons. It was quite a 
shivery and romantic 


came a door at last 
which connected the 
wing with the main 








smell of hot ones coming out of the 
oven, and rushed to the kitchen. 

“Grandma! You said I could 
have one, didn’t you ?”’ 

If there was anything grandma 
did hate, to use her own words, it 
was to have a child get right under 
her feet. 

“IT said,” she explained severely, 
“that if you and Abner could each 
recite your lessons perfectly to your 
| father this evening, you should take 
|a tart apiece to school for your 
dinner to-morrow. If you can’t, 
you sha’n’t. Now go straight back 
to the living-room, and let me 
alone.” 

‘Are those ours?” asked Caroline, 
taking no notice of the command, as 
she gazed at two magnificent saucer- 
pies, red and dribbling. 

“Go this instant,’’ repeated 
grandma, severely, “and, child, try to 








the man sueceeded in turning their instinct to | keep from this hankering after the good things of 
his advantage. The Sutter City Enterprise | life. Don’t you remember what the hymn say? 


says: An almond -grower of this locality hit 
upon a neat device for gathering his crop last fall. 
His trees bore Jargely, and this early became 


“ *Vain souls, on foolish pleasure bent, 
Prepare their souls for punishment.’ ” 








part ; here she listened | 
and made sure that | 
Mary Lowe and her | 
mother were talking 
over their work and | 
would not hear her. 
Grandma had gone 
out to the corn-house 
to overlook the boys 
and make sure of the 
flower - seeds. Major 
Pitkin was in _ his 
down - stairs “office,’’ 
a little room built out 
on the south side of 
the house. So the 
coast was clear, and 
Caroline opened the door softly, stole along the 
hall, and slipped into the big “best chamber’— 
the one place in the house where she felt abso- 
lutely safe from detection, since it was never 





Caroline judged it prudent to retire at this | opened except for a guest or a house-cleaning. 
known to the yellowhammers, and they regularly | point, and grandma, switching off to a more 





the house—“and have 
everything aired and 
warmed,” 

“O* Mary Lowe,” im- 
plored Caroline, ‘do let me 
help!” 

“Help!’’ ejaculated her 
sister, scornfully. 

“Yes, help! I’m going 
to, at any rate,” and Caro- 
line made a grab at Mary 
Lowe’s retreating skirts; 
but she tripped and fell 
against Grandma Pitkin, 
just hurrying to greet the 
new arrival. 

“Mercy, Ca’line!” ex- 
claimed grandma. “Can't 
you keep out of the midst 
of everything? Now you 
go into the living-room and 
get your stent, and sit at 
it till you’re told to move. 
Not a stitch have you 
sewed for two days.” 

“I’m all through now, grandma,” said the 
meek Abner, from behind; and as Caroline saw 
an approving nod bestowed upon her rival, she 
stamped her foot. 

But it was useless to disobey, and so she sat 
mournfully down amid the folds of the great 
sheet she was turning, and gave herself up to 
agonizéd visions of Mary Lowe’s discovery of 
the tart, and Dorax’s possible flattening out at a 
later hour by the doctor’s weight on top of his 
feathery retreat. Poor, poor Dorax! how he 
would look! “Nothing but a profile,” as she 
disconsolately said to herself, glancing up at the 
row of silhouette portraits above the mantel. 

Her fears were exaggerated. The cat had 
wriggled his way out of the bed some time since 
and again repaired to the old chair, where Mary 
Lowe, interested in getting through her task «5 
soon as possible, overlooked him. For the same 
reason, although brought up in a well-conducted 
family, she did not, as she should have done, 
turn the mattresses and feather-beds, nor even 


it was a very big guest-room, and its chief | shake up the bolster—faithless Mary! So ihe 
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tart soaked peacefully away into the ticking | figure, with a rosy face framed in tangled yellow 
above it, and Caroline’s misdemeanor was des- | curls, two knuckles rubbing the sleepy eyes, and 


tined to be hidden for a time. 


bare toes peeping out from under a trailing red 


As the little girl never looked far beyond the | flannel gown. 


moment, her spirits rose before long, and to her 
joy, Doctor Broadfoot’s arrival put all hearing of 
lessons out of the major’s head. Abner, who 
had made sure of his tart, tried to bring up the 
subject, but without success, and when they 
went to bed Caroline puckered her red lips into 
a twist as she looked back down the long hall at 
him over her shoulder, and called out, “Who'll 
get a pie now, I wonder?” 

The old house was silent by eleven o'clock, 
with a March gale tearing about it. Doctor 
Broadfoot somehow found it difficult to get to 
sleep. Strange noises issued from remote corners 
of the guest-room, and in the dim shimmer of 
the clouded moonlight, he could see draperies 
moving in one direction or another. He closed 
his eyes again and again, only to open them with 
a start. 

All of a sudden, through the stillness of the 


apartment came a prolonged, dismal howl. It | 
was like the howl of a banshee, and he sat) 
upright and gazed in the direction from which it | 


came. By a sudden and unexpected moonbeam, 
whieh fell directly in front of the old chair, he 
was electrified to discover the hungry Dorax, his 
back arched and tail enlarged, and further howls, 
more agonized than the first, issuing from his 
open jaws. 

The doctor was an irascible old gentleman. 
Ile seized the bolster,—Mary Lowe having piled 
the great square pillows on a chair,—and with 
one supreme effort, flung it in the direction of the 
cat. The moon vanished behind a cloud as 
if to avoid witnessing this evil deed, and for 
a moment, as he lay down again, all was 
still. Then came a thump on the guest-room 
floor, followed by a wild rushing to and fro 
in the dark, the crash of a table tipping over, 
and a door flung open with extreme vigor, as 
an angry voice resounded through the house, 
calling: “A light! Will some one fetch me 
a light?’ 

Mary Lowe's room was nearest, and she 
rose hastily from her bed and peeped out 
with a scared face. 

“A light, I say!”’ repeated the voice. 

“Oh, mercy me!’”’ whimpered Mary, and 
with trembling fingers she lighted a candle, 
remembering with remorse that she had for- 
gotten to leave a tinder-box in the guest-room. 

She peered forth once more, then shrieked at 
the sight which met her gaze. 

There stood the doctor, in his tasselled 
nightcap, an awful expression upon his 
countenance, one side of which was dripping 
with gore, the scarlet drops rolling down and 
making great stains upon his raiment. He 
held up a warning finger, but she neither 
saw nor heard. 

“Help! help! help!” she screamed shrilly. 
“Father, Doctor Broadfoot is being murdered!” 

All the other doors flew open, one by one. 
The major, seizing the first weapon that came to 
hand, rushed out, bearing his water-pitcher, 
which, as he waved it, threw icy shower-baths 
in all directions ; his wife followed with a pillow, 
meant for protection for her husband from the 
murderer’s knife; Joel, passing the red leathern 
fire-bucket with “S. P.” (Simeon Pitkin) embla- 
zoned on it in red letters, picked it up asa 
convenient missile; Asa shouldering a brass 
andiron; Grandma Pitkin, who was born to be 
a general in spite of her sex, went straight to the 
closet where her son’s uniform hung, and with 
his sword held straight before her, marched out 
in her double-gown to defend the rest of her 
tribe. 

Abner, too curious not to follow the others, 
but afraid for his life, jumped prudently into the 
empty wood-box outside his aunt’s door, and 
from this retreat surveyed the crowd now rapidly 
forming round the irate doctor, who still stood, 
choking with wrath, upon the threshold of his 
apartment. 

“My dear sir, what has befallen you?” were 
the major’s first words. 

Doctor Broadfoot did not answer at first, 
but held out his gory hand for Mary Lowe’s 
candle. 

“Go back to your beds, young people,” he 
commanded, solemnly, motioning with his hand 
as he reéntered the room. “This is no murder, 
but gross carelessness.” 

Cautiously the elders followed him, the grue- 
some idea suggesting itself to the major that his 
friend had been stricken with lunacy. But 
there, on the canopied bed, in greedy and joyful 
oblivion of all else, sat Dorax, as if exulting 
over the squashed condition of the strawberry- 
pie, 

There was a silence of mystification. Then 
Mary Lowe, whose penitence was too much for 
her hysterical nature, began to catch her 
breath, 

“Can you explain this?” inquired the major, 
gazing in wonder upon the agitation of his meek 
eldest daughter. 

No reply came except sobs. Just here, how- 
ever, Abner stretched a bony hand out of the 
wood-box and twitched Joel’s garment. “Ask 
Ca’line if she knows about it,” he said, in a 
piercing whisper. 

_ Joel turned and thrust him summarily down 
into the depths; but it was too late. Everybody 
looked round. There behind them stood a little 


“Oh!” cried Caroline’s distressed tones, “tell | 
me, somebody, is it poor Dorax, and is he} 


squeezed flat ?”’ 

“That misguided child!’ muttered Grandma 
Pitkin, under her breath; but she, in terror like 
every one else, looked toward the father of the 
family, whose indignation was a matter of 


| trembling to all righteous members of the family, 








concerned or not concerned. 
But then a most wonderful thing happened. 


The doctor and the major exchanged glances, | 


took a look at Dorax, and at miserable little 
“Ca’line’” with the puckers in her anxious 
countenance; then, as with one impulse, they 
burst into a laugh that made the rafters 
ring. 

“Scat!” called Grandma Pitkin, and the cat 


leaped from the bed and disappeared down the | 
hall, through the ell door, again open, and scam- | 


pered away into outer darkness. 

“There,” she remarked, in an every-day voice, 
to the general relief. “Children, go to bed. 
Mary Lowe, you turn in with me and let the 
doctor have your room for the rest of the night. 
Judgment’s bound to come, but I guess it’ll have 
to wait till morning.” 

Doctor Broadfoot, who was a very soft-hearted 
old gentleman, after all, with a keen sense of 


humor, tried to beg his little friend off from | 


punishment; but justice was the rule in this 
old-time household. Perhaps that is the princi- 
pal reason why Caroline Pitkin, to this very day, 


expediency of buying a safe in which to keep 
his money secure from robbers. He smiled as 
| he said, ‘God help the man who robbed me!’ ”’ 

Maxwell rode on a buckboard or on a Concord 
coach, drawn by six horses, driving himself. He 
was a reckless driver—dashing through streams, 
over irrigating ditches, stumps, stones, but 
although like Jehu, who drove “furiously,” he 
seldom met with an accident. 


| 
+o | 


A True Story of Pluck. 


Y western Ontario, some fifty miles 
north of the lake of that name, lies 
Lake Simeoe, about fifty miles long by 
thirty miles in width. Near the centre 
of this lake is Strawberry Island, a 
popular summer resort. Among the 
by visitors at the Strawberry Island hotel 
in the summer of 1806, were the Galbraiths and 
the Patersons, the families of two business men 
of Toronto, who themselves came to the island 
| every week to spend Sunday. 

Mrs. Paterson had then an infant daughter a 
little over a year old; and Mrs. Galbraith a boy, 
Alan, then nine years old. , 
| About half past four o’clock on the afternoon 
|of Thursday, July 24th, Alan was playing on 
the beach, when along came George McDuff, a 
good-natured young Irishman employed at the 
hotel, and offered to take Alan out in a boat for 
a short row. The boy accepted eagerly, and a 
| minute later McDuff had run a small skiff down 
|to the water and was putting the lad into it, 
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cannot bear the sight of a strawberry tart, and 
why, if there is one mathematical point more 
than another on which she claims especial com- 
prehension, it is the “rule of three.’ 
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Maxwell’s Ranch. 





URING the Civil War 
L) the barbaric splendor 
and feudal rule of Eng- 

lish nobles after the Norman 
conquest was reproduced in 
New Mexico. 
was isolated, and the govern- 
ment at Washington gave little 
LUCIEN 8. MAXWELL. thought to it: but one man, 
Lucien B. Maxwell, ruled the Mexicans, Indians 
and frontiersmen who inhabited it. Born in 





Illinois, he had wandered into the territory as a | 


trapper and hunter, where by marriage and 
purchase he became the largest landholder in the 
United States. He owned nearly two million acres. 

His house, contrasted with the dwellings of 
New Mexico, was a palace. It was large and 
roomy, American in construction. 
room was a baronial hall, with two fireplaces in 
which six-foot logs could be burned. 
was the gathering-place for Maxwell’s vassals 
and friends, and they gathered there by scores. 

“T have slept,” writes Colonel Inman, “‘on its 
hardwood floor, with the mighty men of the Ute 
nation lying heads and points all around me, as 
close as they could crowd, after a day’s fatiguing 
hunt inthe mountains.” 

The kitchen and dining-rooms were detached 
from the main residence. A large portion of 
his table-service was of solid silver, and covers 
were daily laid for thirty persons. 

Maxwell had no safe in which to deposit the 
money received from sales of cattle, sheep, wool, 
barley, oats and corn, and from his grist-mill. 
He put the cash in the bottom drawer of an old 
bureau. “I have frequently seen,”’ writes Colonel 
Inman, “thirty thousand dollars—gold, silver, 


The territory | 


Its principal | 


The house | 


THAT THE BOAT WOULD BE SWAMPED.”’ 


when the little thirteen-year-old nurse-girl 
employed by Mrs. Paterson came to the boat 
landing, with the baby in her arms, and asked if 
she might go, too. Her name is‘Ethel Smith. 

MeDuff readily consented, and the party 
started for an island two miles off. 

Now Lake Simeoe lies high, and storms on it | 
come up suddenly, which are sometimes very 
severe. McDuff had not pulled a mile before 
the wind, which had been blowing mildly from | 
the southwest, veered round to the northwest | 
| and quickly becamea gale. McDuff, wishing to | 
take no risks with three children in the boat, | 
put about immediately to return to Strawberry 

Island, and pulled hard. But as he pulled the 
fury of the gale increased, and at last it became 
clear to him that despite his utmost efforts, the 
boat was being blown out into open water, and 
toward the shore of the mainland, seventeen 
miles distant. 

Though wind and water beat furiously against | 
the port quarter of the frail little craft, and there | 
was danger every moment that the boat would | 
be swamped, Ethel sat quiet, with the baby in.| 
her arms. Alan, hardly realizing the danger, | 
was also quiet, confident in McDuff’s ability to | 
| get them safely home. 

At last MecDuff’s strength was almost spent, 
and he saw it was useless to drive any longer | 
against the wind. To run with it seemed the | 
best chance of escape, and so McDuff turned 
the bow toward the mainland, and thereafter 
used the oars only to keep her stern. to the wind. 
The gale, seizing on the boat and its passengers, 
blew them along faster than the following sea, 
and Alan, with a bailing tin, was at first able to 
throw out such water as ‘bubbling crests occa- 
sionally poured over the sides. 

Darkness came on soon, and the little party 
was in a more melancholy plight than ever. 
When they got completely out of the lee of 
Strawberry Island, waves threatened to come 
over the stern of the boat; often they washed 
into it over the sides, and only by taking the 
bailing tin, himself, was McDuff able to keep it 
afloat. All had long since been wet to the skin, 
except the baby, whom the little nurse-girl with 
assiduous faithfulness kept fairly dry and com- 
| fortable. + 

McDuff had no precise idea where the boat 
was drifting, but hoped to be driven to the) 
southern shore of the lake. At last, amid the | 
darkness he saw a glimmer of light; judging by 


greenbacks, government checks—in that bureau | the force of the wind, this must have been before | 


drawer. I once suggested to Maxwell the midnight. As far as he dared interfere with the | 





tad 
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course of the boat, he strove to direct it to 
the light, and as they neared the shore, which he 
could dimly see, they drifted toward a wharf, 
which McDuff knew to be that of the small town 
of Beavertoy, seventeen miles from where they 
had started. 

Utterly tired out, he could make but a des 
perate and fruitless effort to keep the boat off 


the wharf, over which waves were washing, and 


the boat was blown straight toit. Ethel Smith, 
too, saw the danger, and sat still and grave, 
clutching more tightly the infant in her arms. 

But at the moment when they were expecting 
the boat to be smashed to pieces, and themselves 
pounded against the cribwork, an immense roll- 
ing wave lifted up the little craft, threw it and 
its four occupants right on the wharf, overturned 
it there, and swept it and them into the water on 
the farther side. 

As they fell into the water, a recoiling wave 
dashed them back under the wharf. The little 
nurse - girl, faithfully clinging to her charge, 
caught the woodwork with one hand, and by a 
desperate effort climbed into the stone-filled 
cribwork underneath the wharf, where the 
water was less than three feet deep. Fortune 
favored McDuff and Alan also. The boy had 
learned to swim, since the beginning of his 
holiday at Strawberry Island, and, swimming, 
he was thrown against MeDuff. The two were 
then flung, as Ethel had been, under the wharf, 
and sueceeded, as she had done, in climbing into 
the crib. 

Here, in two or three feet of surging water, 
they spent the night. Had it been daylight and 
calm, all were now so weak they could have 
made little further effort to save themselves. 
Overhead was the planking of the wharf, 
around them water ten feet deep. In the dark- 
ness and the storm, exhausted as they were, 
they shouted for help for a time, but soon 
desisted, for the howling storm mocked their 
feeble cries. All through the night huge waves 
dashed against the wharf, broke and rolled in 
upon them underneath. 

Ethel and MeDuff strove still to spare the 
children as far as possible. The little nurse 
held the infant close to her breast, while MeDuff 
held first Ethel and then Alan up out of the 
water as long and as frequently as he could. 

Daylight came at last, though the fury of the 
storm continued almost unabated. McDuff felt 
sure that search-parties had been organized on 
his failure to return with the children, and 
hoped the search would be extended as far as 
Beaverton. This indeed proved to be the case. 

All night a weary, anxious party had explored 
the shores of the lake for a distance of twenty- 
five miles and more. Some of them reached 
Beaverton, and soon after daylight McDuff saw 
two men whom he knew on the shore near by, 
Arthur Cudabee and John Steele,—and was sure 
they were looking for the wreck. 

He hailed them as loudly as he could, but the 
storm was high and his words were lost. Ethel 
joined her voice to his, but to no purpose. 

Cudabee and Steele never thought of looking 
under the wharf. They had seen the boat 
upturned, and it was only bodies they sought 
now along the shore. 

McDuff says his heart sank and that he and 
Ethel, were in utter despair as they saw the men 
turn on their heels. But at that moment a twig 
was borne in to them on a wave, and a gleam of 
hope came to McDuff with an idea it gave him. 
Unrolling a piece of cotton that he had tied 
around a wounded hand, he fastened it to the 
twig and pushed it up between the planks over- 
head, where it stood as a tiny signal of distress. 

About half past eight o’clock, sixteen hours 
after the boating party had left Strawberry 
Island, two men standing on the shore saw the 
rag waving on McDuff’s twig, and hastened to 
see what caused so curious an object. The 
storm had now sensibly abated, and as they 
drew near the flag, unseen by the party under- 
neath the wharf, they heard the baby’s feeble 
cries. They shouted and McDuff replied. 

Hardly believing their ears, the men took off 
the planking of the wharf,—a difficult task, 
yet the quickest means of rescue,—and lifted 
Ethel, the baby and all out of the crib. 

The boy, Alan, was at the last stage of 
exhaustion when rescued, and Ethel Smith was 
in hardly better plight. When the strain upon 
them ceased, the reaction for a short time proved 
almost as dangerous as the perils through which 
they had come. Ethel and Alan became delir- 
ious, and McDuff remained for hours in a state 
of utter collapse and suffering intense pain. For 
days he was unable to close his hands, and had 
no control of his muscles. 

The baby, thanks to the bravery and faithful- 
ness of the little nurse-girl, had suffered the least 
of the party, and was soon as well as ever. 
Alan came to himself also in a few hours, after 
a good.meal. Ethel went into a stupor, and for 
a day or two her life was in danger. 

All happily recovered, however, and a few 
days after the adventure there was a little gath- 
ering of the guests of the Strawberry Island 
hotel, and the brave nurse-girl was presented 
with a gold ring in recognition of her steadfast 
courage and devotion to duty. 

Later on, the Royal Humane Society of 
Canada took notice of the affair. Both Ethel 
and McDuff were rewarded with medals, and 
their names added to the honor roll of the 
society. 


F. ALBERT. 
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Current Topics. 


“I do not object,” said a forbearing man 
to-his daughter, “to your trying to make yoursel 
look like a man, but it disgusts me to see the 
kind of man you succeed in making yourself 
resemble.” 


How quickly our soldiers and sailors 
resume the employments of peace! Forty men 
recently discharged from the United States 
service, each with a shovel over his shoulder, 
marched in New York City against the works 
the snow-storm had built. The soiled uniforms 
told of campaigning elsewhere, and of duty 
about which there is to some minds a suggestion 
of romance. The unromantic shovel was handled 
with a vigor which promised well for the 
victories of peace. 


General Lord Kitchener persistently re- 
fuses to write a history of his Sudan campaign. 
“Let us have one general who has not written a 
book,” he is reported to have said. An English 
writer says of him, “You cannot imagine the 
sirdar otherwise than as seeing the right thing 
and doing it. His precision is inhumanly unerr- 
ing. He is more like a machine than a man. 
You feel that he ought to be patented and shown 
with pride at the Paris International Exhibition : 
‘British Empire, Exhibit No. 1: Hors con- 
cours—the Sudan machine.’ ”’ 

One of the preachers says he is half afraid 
to give out the hymn, “Awake, my soul, stretch 
every nerve,’’ because there are many who have 
already carried the nerve-stretching business 
too far. On the other hand, he must not say too 
much about spiritual rest and peace, because lazy 
hearers will accept it as an excuse for lopping 


down on the cushions and going to sleep. His | proclaiming something of a call to arms and | Will be found, are not in steel and granite, in 
congregation may be taken as a representative | something of a call to prayer. The discomforts | electric railroads and suspension bridges, but in 


of our modern world. Millions of men and 
women are feeling somewhat blindly for the 
golden mean between overdoing and underdoing. 

“New occasions teach new duties,” 
and it may well be that the new duties of peace 
will prove harder to learn and more difficult to 
fulfil than those of war. In time of war it is 


comparatively easy to rally all men to the support | 


of the fatherland, and the one thing to do is to 
win the victory. But in peace counsels are 
divided, and there is a call, not for the heroic 
virtues of the warrior, but for the tact and 
wisdom, and above all, the justice and truth, of 
the statesman. Our country has not been lacking 
in either, and it will not do for it to be lacking 
in either now. 


Gloves were customary New Year’s gifts in 
the sixteenth century, and occasionally a sum of 
money was given inside which was called glove 
money. Sir Thomas More having as Lord 
Chancellor once decided a cause in favor of a 
lady, she sent him on the following New Year’s 
a pair of gloves with forty gold coins called 
angels in them. Sir Thomas returned the gold 
with this note: “Mistress, since it were against 
good manners to refuse your New Year’s gift, 
I am content to take your gloves, but as for the 
lining I utterly refuse it.”” The fact that an 
incorruptible judiciary has recently been voted 
out of office in New York, argues that political 
situations are still handled with gloves, and that 
More’s Utopia is yet far from realization. 

In refusing to pardon a city treasurer 
who violated his trust and was sent to the peni- 
tentiary, the Governor of Washington lays down 
the proposition that convicts should be pardoned 
only when they are proved to have been innocent, 
when it is shown that the sentence was excessive, 
or when, while imprisoned, they are able to 
render the state some signal service. There may 
be other conditions that would warrant exercise 
of the pardoning power ; but, leaving that out of 
the question, we are wholly in sympathy with a 
governor who declines to abuse it by freeing a 
man whose position, education and opportunities 
encouraged him to be everything but a thief. 
The trusted official who sins “against light and 
knowledge,” not because of the spur of need, 
is, of all criminals, the one to be punished. 
Clemency toward such an one brings the laws 
into contempt. 


Experiments with spider-webs, to test 
their utility and adaptability as substitutes for 
silk in certain processes in which the latter has 
hitherto been used, have demonstrated the 
superiority of the former. ‘They have been 
proven of great value in the focal plane of tele- 
scopes, but a factory has been established near 
Paris in which ropes of spider-web are woven to 
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| the poor spiders have no sinecure. Each spider 

is constrained to produce and spin from thirty 
| to forty yards of thread before it is released—a 
| condition of things which would seem to make 
a “strike” on their part morally justifiable! 
After being spun, eight of these threads are then 
woven into yarn of greater consistency, strength 
and lightness than silken cords of the same 
thickness. 


The greed of base gain goes far to coun- 
teract the good results of civilized contact with 
the less developed races. Said John Williams, 
the missionary martyr of the Pacific Islands, “I 
dread to see an American ship come into our 
‘port; for although she may bring missionaries 

in her cabin, in her hold are the death-waters of 
| damnation.” A pathetic petition, signed by 
| Hika Ibia, Bokaku, Mwambongani, Mwujomoto 
| and fifteen other oddly named native Christian 
| women, has recently been received from Benito, 
| in West Africa, beseeching their American sisters 
| to use all their influence to prevent the sending 
of “rum, gin, brandy and other liquors’’ to tempt 
and destroy the people of Gaboon and Coriseo. 
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DEATH IN LIFE. 


Is ’t death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He’s dead alone that lacks her light ! 
T. Campbell. 


— <or 


The Flag and the Hymn. 


HE sights and sounds which most impressed 
Richard Harding Davis, the war corre- 
spondent, were those not of battle but of 

the interludes of peace. Within sight of the 
walls of the jail which confined Hobson, he 
| writes in Scribner's Magazine, lay our trenches 
| in the shape of a vast horseshoe, the five miles 
of which were planted with American flags. 
When they fluttered in the wind at full length 
}and the sun kissed their colors, they made one 
| of the most inspiring pictures of the war. The 
|men would crouch for hours:in the pits with 
these flags rustling over them, feeling well repaid 
| for their service; while evening by evening they 
|erept closer to the prisoner, signalling silent 
messages of hope and encouragement. 

| ‘Then at sunset the band played the Star- 





| of the day ceased to exist. The murmurs of the 
| rifle-pit, which were like the hum of a great 
| bazaar, were suddenly silent, and the men before 
| the fire rose stiffly from their knees, and those 
in the trenches stood upright. On every hill as 
| far as one could see, motionless figures stood 


| with heads uncovered and with eyes fixed on the | 


flags where their hands had planted them. 

When the music had ceased the men pulled on 
| their hats again and once more began to fry a 
| piece of hardtack ina layer of fat, but for a 
| moment they had seen the meaning of it all, and 
| had been carried back to the country for which 
they were encountering weariness and hardships 
| and disease and death, and were inspired with 
| fresh courage and fresh resolve. 
| “It is merely a matter of sentiment,” one of 
Napoleon’s generals once said to him. 

“Sentiment?” came the quick reply; “then 
it concerns what most enriches life.’ And 
Napoleon was right. The aim of life and life’s 
self-denial, as proved by the men in the trenches, 
are inspired rather than retarded by beautiful 
sights and melodious sounds. The flag and the 
hymn are intensely practical. 
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Art in the Schoolroom. 


N art association, whose purpose is to beau- 
tify the schoolrooms, was organized a year 
ago in connection with the public schools 

of a vigorous Western city. Its first exhibition 
realized nearly fifteen hundred dollars. Adding 


place in each school building two or more fine 
reproductions of famous works of art. 

Even before this time, the pupils themselves 
had set out to make their surroundings more 
agreeable. They had bought pianos, started 
libraries, planted trees in the playgrounds, and 
purchased flags for every building. Lately, in 
continuance of the general design, they have 
been holding a series of entertainments, with the 
object of securing more pictures. 

The school board, naturally disinclined to 
assume expenditures which every tax-payer 
would not understand, has done little more than 
to provide poles for the flags and cases for the 
books. But its attitude toward the art associa- 
tion and the children who second the association’s 
efforts has been consistently appreciative and 
encouraging. Evidently the members realize 
| that in a scientific scheme of education the beau- 
tiful object that refines the senses may be as 
important as the abstract fact that sometimes 
only clogs the niemory. 
| Although happily it is not unique, this Western 
experiment serves to point the way for progress. 





When school committees shrink from buying 
“mere pretty things,” like pictures, judicious 
citizens, who are not haunted by the accusing 


be used in the construction of balloons for the | spectre of the tax-payer, may organize to add to 


aéronautic section of the French army. 


In this | every schoolroom art’s uplifting influence. 


the gifts of various friends, the fund sufficed to | 





| Spangled Banner and the national anthem, | to the sources of “real greatness.” These, it 





The children themselves should have a chance | 
to help. They will all the sooner Jearn the | 
difference between beauty and showiness, taste | 
and vulgarity, the superior and the commonplace; | 
and the lesson—which text-books alone cannot 


teach—will abide with them all their lives long. 
. Sollee eet cay 


OUR OWN. 
We carry the heavens with us, dear, 
While the earth slips from under our feet. 
Selected. 


——_—__—_<o - 


Mistaken Congratulations. 


$6 HEN I went to the far East I received | 

letters full of congratulations on the 

life of luxury opening before me,” 
says Mr. Charles Denby, who was for thirteen 
years minister to China, in a recent magazine 
artide. “But,” he continues, “almost the hum- 
blest house in an American city is better 
provided with luxuries than the American 
Legation at Peking. We drew water from 
cisterns which I constructed. We used coal-oil 
as an illuminant, and had open coal fires. We 
made an attempt at electric bells, but they never 
worked. There were no sidewalks in Peking, 
no waterworks and no decent streets. The 
resident of Washington is a king compared with 
the native or foreigner in Peking.” 

One of our consuls in China, Mr. Fowler, 
encloses in one of his recent reports an adver- 
tisement from the North China Herald, calling 
for proposals for constructing a “tramway” in 
Shanghai; and he adds incidentally, “To-day 
there is not a tramway in China. Shanghai is 
the great emporium for all Asia. To that port 
the officials go to get their ideas of foreign enter- 
prises ; and if an American company can succeed. 
in securing the contract it will be a valuable 
advertisement in the event of other cities in the 
East deciding to have tramways.” 

Such evidence as this from ex-Minister Denby 
and Consul Fowler, showing, as it does, the 
backwardness of Asia, serves also to emphasize 
the progress which the United States has made. 
Mr. Denby says the trouble with Americans is 
that they do not know their real greatness. It 
is perhaps well for us as a nation not to be too 
conscious of “‘greatness,’’ but rather alive always 


the personal character of our people, in their 
intelligence and their honesty. This is what has 
enabled them so fully to conquer the material 
world, and these conquests of invention and 
discovery are but the outward expressions of a 
vigorous national life. 


> 
+ 





Salisbury as a Speaker. 


NE of the least pretentious orators in 
England is the Prime Minister, Lord | 
Salisbury, upon whose words al] Europe | 

hangs on grave occasions. ‘Tall, heavily-bearded, | 
bent in figure and with eyes half closed, he is a | 
listless speaker, who disdains to cultivate the 
art of elocution, and seldom has recourse to) 
rhetorical effect. 

He has a clear, penetrating voice of high 
carrying power, so that he is always heard 
distinctly in the largest public hall. He also 
has so grim a humor that his words sometimes 
seem to crackle with irony. 

He is never at his best in the House of Lords, 
where he does not take the trouble to raise his 
voice, but merely speaks languidly in a conver- 
sational tone. Nor is he heard to good advantage 
in political addresses before the Primrose League 
when he has a series of arguments to present in 
a formal way. 








His best speeches are made at the Guildhall 
banquets in London, when he is conscious that 
foreign governments are weighing every word 
uttered by him. He neither strikes an attitude 
nor makes a gesture. He rises like a man ina | 
dream, and without emphasizing a word or | 
revealing any earnestness of manner, takes the 
audience into his confidence, and shows with 
what dignity and clearness a statesman can think 
aloud. 


et ee 


Voting Machines. 


E have had so much trouble with the 

“machine” in politics that it is perhaps 

almost alarming to hear of the introduc- 
tion of a voting machine at the polls; but the 
voting machine is not at all like the other, but is 
rather intended to help bring its reign to an end. 
The electoral apparatus which was this year 
tested at Rochester, New York, seems to have 
demonstrated its right to be considered an adjunct 
of good government. 

It is, in brief, an apparatus by means of which 
the elector indicates his choice between certain 
names or propositions through a mechanical 
movement which is instantly recorded in the 
interior of a machine. It is as if, instead of 
marking an “Australian” ballot, the elector had 
such a ballot before him in a machine, and 
pressed a button for every name—the pressing 
of the button being then mechanically recorded. 

This does not accurately describe the appa- 
ratus, but it is true that, in a general way, the 
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voter presses the button and the machine does 
the rest. No one knows or can ever find out 
from the machine how the elector votes. Noone 
can change the record, nor can any mistake be 
made in the counting. The counter has only to 
copy down the totals automatically recorded. 

It introduces a,marked economy in the cost of 
the mere process of obtaining the people’s will, 
for it lessens the necessary number of polling- 
places and election judges. 

From the moment of suppressing the old 
method of public and viva voce voting, the state 
has been under a moral obligation to provide the 
elector with a really secret and intelligent ballot. 
If nothing but an inanimate but ingenious piece 
of machinery will do that, the machine cannot be 
introduced too soon. 


——___$_$4.¢.——_—_— 


A Self-Reliant Lad. 


66 CHOOLS and means of education shall for- 
S ever be encouraged,” declared Congress, 
when, in 1787, it set apart one-thirty-sixth 
part of the public domain of the Northwest for 
the maintenance of schools. The settlers of that 
territory failed to respond to the provision made 
by Congress, and permitted it to be used by 
private persons. “There were great men before 
Agamemnon,” and there were “trusts”’ before 1898. 
Greatness and duplicity belong to no age. 

The pioneers who made Ohio the great state it 
is, were made up of self-reliant men, women, boys 
and girls. They determined, in spite of the mis- 
management of the school lands, that there should 
be means of educating those who wished to be 
educated. 

They were poor, but they had “ subscription 
schools” in log cabins; they encouraged boys to 
walk from Ohio woods to some Eastern college. 
The boy Ford—he became governor of Ohio—said 
to his father: 

“I’m going to Yale.” 

“How are you going to get there?” asked the 
father. 

“Walk,” and he did walk to New Haven. When 
he returned home he had the honor of being the 
first graduate from an Ohio town. 

The Ewing family of Ohio has met every demand 
made upon it. It has furnished a Senator, a 
member of the Cabinet, a general, a Congressman, 
and a wife to General Sherman. It came from 
somewhere to Ohio,—we don’t remember where,— 
and one of its boys, Thomas Ewing, records that 
in 1803 the settlers agreed to raise one hundred 
dollars to buy books for a common library. Tom 
Ewing gave ten coonskins,— all he had,—and a 
citizen, who went to Boston, brought back the 
library in a sack on a pack-borse—almost sixty 
volumes. “The library of the Vatican was nothing 
to it,” records Ewing in his autobiography. It 
was christened “The Coonskin Library.” 

The young man who had been active in securing 
this collection of books, worked for a college 
education. “Get it,” said his. father., “I can’t 
give it to you.” 

“All right,” replied the boy, “I will!” 

He went to the Kanawha salt-works and earned 
enough money to pay for one winter’s schooling 
at Athens College. In the spring he returned to 
the salt springs, earned money enough to pay off 
a father’s indebtedness and to pay for his college 
expenses. 

When he graduated, he returned to the salt- 
works and earned money to enable him to study 
law. When the Whig party selected him as its 
representative in Ohio, it called him “The Salt- 
bo.ler.” 


—___—___=2-@- > 


A Glimpse of Don Carlos. 


N American woman in Venice recently, pass- 

ing along a narrow side-canal, encountered 

a private gondola approaching, propelled 

by two very trim and gay gondoliers, with flowing 

sashes and gold crowns embroidered on their 
sleeves. 

In the gondola were a lady, a gentleman, and a 
magnificent big dog. The dog was so obviously 
an exceptionally fine specimen of his kind, the 
Great Dane, or German boar-hound, that she had 
no delicacy about openly gazing and exclaiming; 
since the owners of fine dogs are seldom averse to 
having them admired. But no sooner had the 


|two gondolas glided closely past one another 


than her own gondolier leaned forward, saying 
excitedly: 

“Madame! Madame! 
the King of Spain!” 

Although Don Carlos is not king of Spain, and 
she, like all Americans, wishes well to the little, 
frail boy whose mother is trying so hard to keep 
the Spanish throne upright and steady for him, 
the American turned with interest to look after 
the Spanish Pretender, whose chances in these 
topsyturvy times may at any moment brighten. 
dim as they usually seem. She could not help 
saying to the gondolier as she did so: 

“But the dog is more royal than the master!” 

“What would you have, madame?” was the 
reply. “It is tr'ue—except that he is muzzled.” 

So he was, indeed, like all dogs in Venice, 
where one would think the situation more condu- 
cive to the convenient drowning of puppies than 
to hydrophobia. There was no danger to any 
one from the dog; it might perhaps be otherwise 
with the royal master, as the gondolier’s shrug 
seemed to imply—and to imply, too, that royalties 
were not safe persons to have about, at best, and 
all too apt to bite or fight. 

Don Carlos, as the same American was amuse 
to note afterward, went about in Venice freely, 
accompanied always by the dog. Whenever the 
pair appeared they attracted all eyes—the first 
glance being given, if it were known who they 
were, to the Pretender; but if it were not, 
invariably to the dog. 

No better adjunct to royalty could have been 
selected than that dog! Sleek, huge, tawzy- 
brown in color, he stalked majestically by ‘he 


It is Don Carlos! It is 
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side of his master, guarding and dignifying him 
wherever he went. The amiable lLtalian crowd 
parted to let the pair go by as they wandered 
around the Square of St. Mark at twilight when 
the band played, and bestowed its interest 
equally upon both. 

Children everywhere paused to stare at the 
mighty animal. Once a ragged Italian tot, with 
her hair knotted high on her tiny bead, was so 
fascinated that she could not get out of the way. 
Both Don and dog had to make a circuit around 
her, while she wheeled slowly about on her small 
wooden heels as on a pivot to gaze with open eyes 
and mouth, not after the dark-bearded, 


some- | 





amusing anecdote undoubtedly illustrative of the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| 


same lady's practical turn of mind and decided | 


character. 

When Doctor Creighton had been offered the | 
bishopric of London, a lady met his daughter ina 
street of Peterborough. Being on terms of inti- 
macy which justified the question, she asked if 
Doctor Creighton had decided to accept his 
| appointment to the more important see. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the young lady replied. 
“All I can say is that papa is in the study praying 
for guidance, and mamma is up-stairs packing 
the trunks.” 


what portly man, who carried himself so well, | 


and who might pass for a prosperous business 


man of her own country—but after his dog, his | 


terrifying but beautiful big dog! 

The study of appearances is a great part of the 
business of royal personages—and however ill- 
equipped he may be otherwise for royal rank, 
Don Carlos carries limself in manner not unfit- 
tingly for a king, and has chosen a kingly 
companion. 
effect. 
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THE COMPANION’S FIRST SUBSCRIBER. 


Shortly before the first number of the Youth's 
Companion was printed, Mr. Nathaniel 
the founder, chanced to make a social call on 
some friends named Haskins. During the evening 





MRS. HANNAH U, PARSONS. 


he told them that he intended to publish a paper 
for young people, the first one of its kind in the 
United States. 

“And I,” said one of the young men of the 
family, “will furnish your first subscriber. Put 
Hannah’s name down.” 


The little schoolgirl who headed the list which | 


has lengthened from a few hundred names to 
hundreds of thousands, became in due time Mrs. 
Hannah U. Parsons. Grandchildren of hers 
have grown up as Companion readers. The 
gentle lady herself—who now makes her home 
with her youngest brother, Rev. S. M. Haskins, 
of Brooklyn—is still, as she has bee 
than seventy years, one of the paper’s w 
friends. 


armest | 


A near kinswoman of Ralph Waldo Emerson, | | 
| The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 


Mrs. Parsons, like the Concord sage, has mastered 
the art of ‘“‘growing old gracefully.” She is alert 
and vigorous at eighty-four, and the Companion 
takes it as a happy omen that the years have 
dealt so kindly with its earliest friend. 


to > 


SOME PARSONS’ WIVES. 


It appears from frequent stories in English 
religious journals that many ladies have an idea 
that residence in a parsonage confers upon them 
the right to exercise some ecclesiastical func- 
tions, 

“My husband is away,” said one woman to a 
parishioner, a retired civilian, who came to have 
his pension paper authenticated, “but my signa- 
ture will do as well.” 

Before the poor man could object, the paper 
was taken from him and signed. Naturally the 
paymaster-general refused to accept the signa- 
ture, and much trouble ensued. 

The Church Gazette mentions the case of a lady, 
who at Dorcas and other meetings whereat her 
husband is not present, gives the apostolic bene- 
diction in the most approved style. 

A lady who seems to be equal to ‘“‘minor orders” 


at least, is Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the genial | 
There is a certain wicked | 
legend, according to the London Outlook, that | It 
While at Peterborough Mrs. Creighton once wrote | 
lo a clergyman regretting that the bishop could It 


Bishop of London. 


not eome for a confirmation, but promising that 
she would come instead. 
More authentic and vastly more probable is an 


The Pretender has a good eye for | 


Willis, | 


n for more | 





THE LOST CHORD, WITHOUT MUSIC. 


There is no lack of racy nativity about David 
Harum, the hero of the late Edward Noyes West- 
cott's book of the same name. 
country banker, with a passion for horse-trading 
with deacons, and a tendency to use horse talk in 
his conversation generally. 

To is bus’nis’ aint part of the 
| Rule, allow,” he says, in the course 
“development of his life story, “but Rag way it 
| gen’rally runs, fur’s I’ve found out, ‘Do unto 
the other fe llow the way he’d like to és unto you, 
an’ do it fust.’ 

“They 7, a reasonable amount 0’ fleas is good 
for a dog,” he says at another time, ‘‘keeps him 
from bein’ a dog, meb 

Perhaps David's deseription, with its horsy 
flavor, of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s song, “The Lost 
Chord,” is as nearly representative of his quaint 
speech and cheerful, opti- 
mistic character as anything 
in the book: 

“It’s about a feller sittin’ 
one day by _ the org’n, 
an’ not feelin’ exac’ly 
right— kind o’ tired an’ out 
0’ sorts, an’ not knowin’ 


Golden 





at—jest joggin’ along with 
a loose rein for quite a 
piece an’ so on; an’ then by 
an’ by strikin’ right into his 
gait an’ goin’ on stronger 
an’ stronger, an’ fin’ly fin- 
ishin’ up with an ‘A—men’ 
that carries him quarter 
way roun’ the track ‘fore 
he ¢’n pull up.” 


KNEW HIS NICKNAME, 


It was said of the late 
Professor Lineoln of Brown 
University that nothing 
made a greater impression 
on those who knew him 
than his tremendous ear- 
nestness. One of his former 
pupils says that no other 
professor of his day talked 
so little in the class-room, 
and no other secured such 


In his presence the most 


sedate. Work began at the 
tion hour, and lasted to the 


closing one. But nobody 


coln, with all 
was devoid of 
humor. 

“M. Tull. Cicero,” began 
a — to translate one 


da 

Mr. Tull.! M. Tull.!” 
exclaimed the professor. 
“Why not give the gentle- 
man the whole of his 
name ?” and without moving 
a muscle of his face, he 
demanded, 
like to be éalled Line.?” 

This was a little too much for even the hushed 
atmosphere of the Latin room, and brought down 
the house. Nine out of ten of the boys never 
ealled him anything else but Line., and he knew 
it, too. and no doubt did not dislike it, for it was 
a term of positive endearment. 

But for the student who habitually neglected 
his work Professor Lincoln had no merey; such a 
student might xpos to be metaphorically anni- 
| hilated by a few clearly cut sentences. 


his gravity, 
a sense of 








A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 


the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing charming reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.”’ At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
“Early Daisies” and ‘‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 


Its Unique Form was designed especially to 


is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
coVers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing—thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 


This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 





will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 


will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. 


Harum was a/| 


of the | 


volatile became temporarily * 





first moment of the recita- | 


fancied that Professor Lin- | 





“How should J 





jest where he was drivin’ | 





perfect order and decorum. | 





favor the many persons who, after the year | 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “#rown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [ Adv. 
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LES wants you to sell his SEEDS. Good pay. 
pan. Easy work. Outfit free. ws te for terms 
yrnk H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. } 
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Revolvers are 
always ready. 
All calibers. Either 
long or short barrel. : 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘‘Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” 





Magazine. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


From a copyrighted photograph 
by Rockwood 


stor vs or $3.00 for full year’s subscription. 





Baye ROOSEVELT 
story of his famous regiment in Scribner's 


December 21st) and runs six months. 
accompanied by a wonderful series of illustrations 
from photographs taken in the field. 

How the idea started 
were—anecdotes about various ones—vivid de- 
scriptions of their famous fights—the whole 
story from first to last 
that every one, young or old, will want to read. 
It can be found only in Scribner’ s Magazine. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE; 


*,.* Send $1.50 for six months’ subscription, beginning with January, and get the com pe 4 
A handsome, tllustrated prospectus sent Fi 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


HIMSELF tells the 
(published 


It 


It begins in January 
is 


who the Rough Riders 


a story of real adventure 





25 CENTS A COPY. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEANP 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is possible to 


make it; 


it means too, that if Ivory Soap is used, there are no 


complaints of new, or nearly new, clothing coming from the 


wash, ‘‘ worn out.”’ 


One adulterant of poor soap is alkali. 


Pure soap washes 
out the dirt, alkali burns and eats it out and it does not stop 
with the dirt. 


Have your laundress use only Ivory Soap, and see how 


much longer the clothes last. 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 











Young Liberty wept in her 
inountain nest, 
And feeble of wing was she, 
When gallantly into the 
stormy west 
Her knight sailed over the 
>: 


a. 
For the flower of chivalry, 
deathless yet, | 
Had felt love’s opening spell 
And bloomed America’s 


wafayette 
On the banks of the blue Moselle. 


There was sorrow that year on shore and surf, 
There were clouds in our country’s heaven, 
There was red death-dew on the summer turf 

Of seventeen seventy-seven ; 
But vain were peril or death to damp 
The soul of the high-born boy, 
Who left his king for a foreign camp 
In his brave, unselfish joy. 


The night-mists hung over Winyaw Bay, 
No watcher stood on the shore, 

No friendly listener hailed the way 
Of the stranger’s landward oar. 

No guide — till a lonely window-light 
Showed, glimmering far and thin, 

To the champion of a people’s right 
A star to beckon him in. 


Make haste! to Liberty’s bleeding host 
His generous speed must be ; 

And away, for the cause he loved the most, 
He rode from the Great Pedee. 

By the cotton-fields of the Carolines 
The black slaves watched him go; 

Thro’ the woods of conten? turpentines 
He felt the spice winds blow; 

By all the rivers our hills have fed 
The print of freedom was set 

When over Potomac rang the tread 
Of the horse of Lafayette. 


Give thanks for the day that found him fit, 
And the hour of our country’s joy 

When Washington’s stately soul was knit 
To the soul of the ardent boy; 

Remember the years of sore mischance 
When our arms were wea in 

If, strong to kindle the heart of 
No Lafayette had been! 


b 4 
France, 


Love him who fled from a royal court, 
And carried a face of smiles 
When, landed astray at Georgetown port, 
e rode nine hundred miles. 
For he rode with the cheer of a mighty faith 
To our ragged battle-line, 
And earned his badge in the ranks of death 
With the scar of Brandywine. 


And patriot youth who know their debt 
To Washington still shall 










earn 
Of his friend the gallant 
Lafayette, 





The young peer of Auvergne, 
How into the baffling clouds 
o e. 


ate, 
With rescue in his hand, 
He rode for the life of a strug- 
glin« state, 
For the weal of au infant 
and, 
THERON Brown. 
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Governor Andrew at the Old 
Bethel. 


OVERNOR ANDREW, 
like President Lincoln, 
knew that the supreme 
tonie of life is on its 
spiritual side. To find 
religious exercise, if not 
religious expression, for 
his thoughts and feelings 
was his frequent prac- 
tice, and it never failed 
to rest and restore him. 
During the Civil War 
his labors were inces- 
sant, and repeatedly he 
spent whole nights at 
This was the case especially, 
as Chaplain Barnes has told us in Zion’s 
Herald, through the closing days of 1862. 

On the last night of that year—the third night 
of a sleepless strain of official duty—he suddenly 
threw aside his work, and said to his private 
secretary, ‘“‘We are driving this too hard. Let’s 
turn the key in the door and go down to watch- 
meeting at the Old Bethel.” 

A crowd of sailors, ’longshoremen, riggers and 
stevedores nearly filled the Bethel that night, 
but he found a seat among them, and took his 
silent part in the devotions. Near midnight a 
sign from Father Taylor called up the hard- 
worked chief magistrate to address the men. 
He had already forgotten his fatigue. Governor 
Andrew was an eloquent. man, and more familiar 
with the Bible than many great lawyers; and 
its words, uttered in his clear, resistless way, 
carried their own force without borrowing any- 
thing from the rank of the speaker. 

“In this penitential hour,” was the substance 
of what he said, “‘we approach a Being Who 
alone can cure erring human hearts and take 
their sins away. ‘As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us.’ For all who will cease to do evil and 
learn to do well He will make the sorrow that 
endures for a night bring joy in the morning. 
He will give you the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. 

“Men! there is not one among you so good but 
he knows he ought to be better—better for the 
sake of your homes, better for your own sake, 
better for God’s sake, for the government’s 
sake and for the world’s. Now let me see how 
many of you are determined to be better men.” 

“You’ve got the ship, governor, and you must 
bring her into port,” brokein Father Taylor, in 
his nautical fashion. 

The men understood, and began getting up by 
twos and threes and fives, many awkwardly 
wiping tears from their eyes, till it seemed that 
every one in the house was on his feet. Then 
all knelt, and Father Taylor prayed—as only he | 





the Statehouse. 





could pray—till the bells of the city clocks rang 
out the old year and rang in the new. 

Few who were present ever forgot the conse- 
cration of that night in the Old Bethel, when 
they bowed side by side with the great “war 
governor” at the feet of the Prince of Peace. 


An American Sailor-Boy. 


“Ben Porter” was about fifteen years old when, 
in 1859, he wrote from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, to which he had recently been ap- 
pointed, “Just think of my being here, going to 
school, and the government paying me thirty 
dollars a month for my company! Aint it bun- 
kum?” It turned out “bunkum” for the govern- 
ment, which “had the worth of its money from 
that schoolboy before it was done with him.” So 
writes Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in his ‘War Memo- 
ries of a Chaplain,” in which he sketches the 
career of this “wide-awake, enthusiastic American 
sailor-boy—for boy he was to the last.” 


Immediately after the capture of Fort Sumter, 
the Soon of the Navy graduated the first 
class of the Naval Academy, and Porter began his 
active service as a midshipman on the Roanoke, 
then on blockade duty. 

In the Burnside ov senge he commanded six 
launches, with a battery of Dahlgren howitzers 
and one hundred and fifty men. In the sharp 
fight on Roanoke Island Porter’s battery was on 
land in the advance position, and the boy of 
seventeen did such execution that he was com- 
mended by his superior officers as having “not 
only contributed largely to the success of the day, 
= = the admiration of all who witnessed the 

splay.” 

efore he was eighteen young Porter was in 
command of the gunboat F//is, and took an active 
part in the reduction of Fort Mason. He became 
an ensign, and in 1863 Admiral Dahlgren selected 
him to explore Charleston harbor, and learn its 
obstructions and channel ways. 

This difficult and delicate task had to be done 
at night; sunken torpedoes and an ever-watchful 
enemy had to be faced. For twenty-four consec- 
utive nights this eighteen-year-old ae oe his 
way in the darkness, while during the day he was 
on duty on his ship’s gun-deck—she was in action 
sixteen of these days. 

“He found the paccaneen of the blockade- 
runners, passed the enemy’s forts again and 
again, and actually skirted the wharves of the 
city of Charleston. On one occasion, when a boat 
from the fleet was run down by the Confederate 
steamer, Alice, that daring, chivalrous boy flashed 
his lights and rescued eight of the drowning men 
although he thereby made himself the target of 
guns from land and sea. The brave young ensign 
was at times so exhausted on his return to his 
ship that his men had to lift him from the boat.” 

In the night attack on Fort Sumter young Porter 
was taken prisoner, and sent up Columbia, 
where Chaplain Trumbull was his fellow-prisoner 
for several months. The boy side of his nature 
showed itself in prison; he was the life of the 
In a room adjoinin that of the naval 


Confederate prisoner under special charges. 
was the delight of Porter to put his mouth to the 
keyhole of the door and whistle a lively tune, 
while the captain danced to it with the accompa- 
nying clanking of his chains. 

Released from ge Porter passed an exami- 
nation for promotion, was commissioned as lieu- 
tenant at nineteen, and 
Malvern, the flag-ship o 
leading an assaulting party against Fort Fisher. 
he fell at the head of hismen. “The most splendid 
fellow I ever knew. My beau ideal of an officer,” 
said Admiral Porter of this youth, who, in years a 
boy, had done a man’s work. 


ut in command of the 
the squadron. While 
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Editing on Pike’s Peak. 


Unique among the newspaper offices of the 
United States, and probably the highest in the 
world, is that on Pike’s Peak. The paper is 
published twice a day. The publisher is Mr. T. 
B. Wilson, and the following account of the enter- 
prise is taken from the Boston Transcript : 


For several years Mr. Wilson has been pub- 
lishing newspapers in the mountains. When he 


started the Pike’s Peak News, it was with some 
me gf 8. He located his office on the very 
ak, but found it better to move down a little. 


owever, he is yet twelve thousand feet above 


‘sea-level, and with his wife and daughter, spends 


a very pleasant summer. 

They all work at the peper. When the train on 
the cog road comes puffing up from Manitou, the 

assengers are induced to give their names. 

hen, while they go to the top, the paper is 

rinted, and in it are all the names of those who 
ave been to the peak that day. Of course there 
is a large sale among them, as they desire the 
paper as souveairs of the visit. The editor’s wife 
$ able to set type and print the paper as well as 
her husband. 

With the coming of the oon winter storms the 

per is suspended, for the visitors are not there 

patronize it. The press and type are moved to 
the town below, and there continue in service as 
an aid to a local paper until there is a.resumption 
of the summer travel! up the peak. 

The one annoyance of the printer is the relic- 
hunter. When the pomneenes man’s back is 
turned, there is a rush of laughing girls for the 
type case, to gather type for souvenirs of the trip. 

e day he published a notice, saying: 

“Iph there are seen a phew mistakes in this 
paper, and we phail to spell all names right, do not 

lame us, phor it is the best we can do. Some 
phlighty ris phrom Boston philehed all our 
ephs.’ 


—— — ~ee- -—__ 


Four New Gases. 


Within the last few months Professor Ramsay, 
one of the discoverers of argon, has published 
results of experiments by which four new elemen- 
tary gases are added to the constituents of the 
atmosphere. 

Of these gases, krypton (hidden) was obtained 
directly from the atmosphere. A quantity of 
liquid air was allowed to evaporate until only a 
small residue was left. The gas obtained from 
this residue, after purification, was found to have 
a density of 22.49, making it heavier than argon. 
The other new elements were found in Ramsay’s 
argon, which is thus proved to be a mixture, after 
all. 

By making use of the low temperature produced 
by the evaporation of liquid air under diminished 
pressure, a large quantity of atmospheric argon 
was condensed. In this way a liquid, accompa- 
nied by a small quantity of a white solid, was 
obtained. 

The liquid was allowed to volatilize slowly, and 
the gas separated into several fractions. From 
the last fractions, by repeated condensation and 
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fractional distillation, a gas was finally obtained 
which was no soeger liquefiable atthe temperature 
of —— air boiling under 10 m. m. pressure. Its 
density was 9.76, and it was named neon (new). 

The solid substance which appeared when the 
argon was first condensed was, in its turn, allowed 
to vaporize. . The gas thus obtained had a density 
of 19.87,—about the same as argon,—and was 
named metargon, 

After the solid had all evaporated, a still heavier 
gas remained behind, which was called xenon. 

All these,gases occur only in minute quantities. 
Ramsay estimates that the atmosphere contains 
not more than one part of neon in forty thousand. 

The identification of the gases as new elements 
is based on their densities and on the appearance 
of their spectra, which differ from those of any 
known gases, and in the case of metargon on its 
behavior at low temperatures. 

Two questions remain to be answered before 
the results of these experiments can receive 
unreserved credence. hy have other careful 
observers, who have liquefied argon, failed to 
observe the solid, motereee? Why did Ramsay 
fail to find krypton in his liquefied argon? 

The results of further investigations must 
answer these questions, and are awaited with 
interest.—F. WHITTELSEY. 


———sO 


The Invalid’s Stereoscope. 


not see Niagara’s waters swee 

raided beauty to their doom below, 

Nor watch them writhing from the treacherous blow 

Of hidden crags, which met their downward leap; 

I may not-stray wh i 
Hide from the sun their wild, impetuous flow; 

e geyser’s —— rush f may not know, 
Nor scale the heights where avalanches sleep. 


But with this magic glass I travel far, 
The windows widen, and walls drop away; 


NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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How the Austrian Learned the 
News. 


When the American fleet was operating in 
Cuban waters, foreign men-of-war occasionally 
happened along to see what was going on. It 
chanced that, very soon after the vessels of 
Sampson and Schley had destroyed Cervera’s 
fleet, an Austrian ironclad hove in sight. The 
Indiana steamed out to meet it, and soon a boat, 
with a lieutenant, left the Austrian to visit the 
Indiana. The Washington Star tells the story: 


The Austrians had heard nothing but a distant 
cannonading, which might have been salutes. 


The lieutenant’s visit was merely one of cere- | 


mony. 

His countenance betrayed astonishment when 
he came aboard, and saw the decks blackened 
with powder, and men and officers begrimed and 
covered with perspiration; but he asked no ques- 
tions until he was conducted to the captain’s 
room, and found it filled with the stifling smoke 
of gunpowder. Then the Austrian officer asked 
= ae Taylor what such a state of things indi- 
eated. 

“It indicates,” answered the captain, “that we 
have — — the enemy.’”’ ‘ 

“What? Cervera?” 

“The same.” 

“But what were your losses ?”’ 

“None.” 

‘But where is the Spanish fleet?’”’ The Austrian 
was how pape of excited. 

“Come up ou the poop and I will show you,” 
said Captain Taylor. 

They steamed in the direction of the shore, and 
the Austrian officer had his glasses levelled. 

“There is one, and there another, and a little 
out of view, there is the Cristobal Colon,” said 
Taylor, pointing out first one Spanish wreck and 
then another. 

The Austrian, whose sympathies were undoubt- 
edly with the Spaniards, was shocked beyond 
expression at this —, typical and declara- 
tory of the ruin of a nation. The Americans 
respected his feelings, and he departed in silence. 


ee 


High-Priced Fish. 


At a certain season in the year—usually about 
the first of October—it is the custom of the com- 


missioners who have charge of the great parks | 


in Chicago to permit fishing in the artificial lakes 
at certain hours in the morning, the fishermen in 
all cases being required to use the boats that are 
kept for hire. This is to prevent the banks from 
being thronged with gangs of hoodlums. 


Early one October morning the editor of one of 
the great me .~’ dailies appeared at a West Side 
park with a friend, both ey eee with fishing 
outfits of the most approve Fem iy | 
secured a boat, and then the editor inquired if 
there were any live minnows on band. 

The keeper of the boat-house inspected his bait 
bucket and found just one, a diminutive specimen 
about an inch and a half in length. He fished 
this out and handed it over. rowing him a 
silver half dollar and telling him to keep the 
change, the editor took this minnow, climbed into 
the boat, and rowed out to the middie of the lake, 
where he fished for half an hour without result. 

At the end of that time he hauled in his line, 
looked carefully at the minnow, took a pencil and 
note-book from his ket, did a little figuring, 
and returned to the shore. 

“What.did you get?” he was asked, when he 
appeared at the office later in the day. 

“One fish,” he replied, “and it cost me two 
hundred dollars a po’ ‘y 

This, it is believed, is the highest price ever paid 
for live fish in Chicago. 


———_+9e—- 


Greedy Sharks. 


“Johnny Shark,” as he is called, is all too vora- 
cious for his own comfort and safety. A writer 
in Badminton says that the sailor looks upon 
these tigers of the sea as his natural enemy, and 
plays upon their weakness for his own good. He 
never loses an opportunity for their extermination, 
and it is well known that a piece of white rag 








over a hook is often sufficient attraction wherewith | 


to capture them. 


The more modern method of destruction is 
neither by hook nor by harpoon, but according to 
exact science. Into an empty soda-water bottle 
is put a small charge of guncotton, with detonator 
attached ; from this is led an electric wire, which, 
in turn, is connected with the battery after passing 
through the cork, which is_hermetically sealed 
with India-rubber solution. Having duly encased 
this deadly bottle in a piece of salt pork, it is paid 
out astern at the end of a line along which runs 
the wire. 

The shark, swimming leisurely by, sees the 
tempting morsel, and with a single stroke of his 
tail secures at once his dinner and his death; for 
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at the instant when his adc close upon the bair. 
our modern fisherman touches the key of the 
battery, completing the circuit, and blowing the 
— and shoulders of the shark into a thousand 
atoms. 

Sharks are even greedy of each other. A huge 
specimen one day leaped more than half its length 
out of the water, and seized, in its capacious 
maw, the lower portion of its already captured 
companion, which was we gen from the spanker 
boom-end, where‘ he had been left triced up until 
a bullet through the brain should have rendered 
him less dangerous to take on board. 

A. in the outer harbor of Aden, a sailor was 
on the point of hauling out of the water an averaye- 
sized rock-cod, when it was swallowed whole by 
@ small but ravenous shark, whieh then, of course, 
became attached to the line. As the fisherman 
was debating in his mind whether or not his light 

kle was equal to the added strain, the matter 
was settled for him by a very much larger shark 
which engulfed shark number one, and made off 
with fish, line and all. 


* 
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A Night in the Storm. 


George F. Ruxton gives, in “Adventures in the 
Rocky Mountains,” a thrilling description of a 
night spent on the open prairie in a blizzard. 
The advent of the storm was sudden and terrible. 
Black, threatening clouds descended until they 
touched the earth; a hollow murmur swept 
through the bottom, but not a branch stirred in 
the wind; the naked cottonwoods stood like 
ghosts. 

I knew what was coming, and turned my horse 
toward the timber two miles distant. Before we 
had covered half the distance the tempest broke 
upon us. The clouds opened and drove in our 
faces a storm of freezing sleet, which froze upon 
us as it fell. 

The first squall of wind carried away my cap, 
and the enormous hailstones, beeing on my head 
and face, almost stupned me. My unting shirt 
was soaked in an instant and as quickly frozen 
hard, and my horse was a mass of icicles. To 
ride was impossible, and I eee off and covered 
mg bend with the saddle blanket. 

he horse and the following mules turned their 

sterns to the wind, and made for the open prairie. 

t —_ unable to drive them to the shelter of the 
mber. 

Perfect darkness soon set in. Still the animals 
kept on, and I followed, or rather was blown 
after them. My blanket, frozen stiff, required all 
the strength of my numbed fingers to prevent its 
——. blown away. In an ineredibly short time 
two feet of snow covered the bare prairie, and 
through this we floundered on till we could go no 
farther. 

The animals etopped, huddled together, and 
would not move. xhausted, I sank down, and 
covering my head with the blanket, crouched like 
a bal) in the snow, expecting certain death. 

The wind roared over the pete driving the 
snow before it, burying me and the animals. For 
hours I remained with my head on my knees, 
with the snow —— like a weight of lead upon 
it. At short intervals the mules would groan 
aloud and fall upon the snow, and then again 
ceruceie on their legs. All night long the piercing 
how! of wolves was borne upon the wind. 

I was just sinking into a stupor when the 
mules began to snort and shake themselves. | 
roused up, but was in total darkness, buried 
under the snow. I thrust out my arm, and 
through the opening saw the stars shining in the 
~. he storm had ceased. 

tried_to stand, but fell forward in the snow. 
Finally I freed myself, managed to mount my 
horse, and reached the camp on the Arkansas 
that evening, half dead with cold and hunger. 








or —— 


Scotch Simplicity. 


The Scotch are fond of telling stories which 
illustrate the peculiar simplicity of mind of their 
country people. This simplicity at least saves 
them from wicked guile. 


One of these stories relates that an_honest 
mason once had a contract to build a small house 
of stone. He came early and began from the 
inside to lay the stone, orks very fast. At 
noon his young son brought him his dinner, peep- 
ing over the wall as he handed the basket to his 
father. With honest pride in his eye, the mason 
looked over to the y 

“Weel, Jock, hoo dye think I’m getting on?” 
he asked. 

“Ye’re getting on famous, feyther,” answered 
Jock, looking at the solid wail, in which there was 
no break, *“‘but hoo d’ye get oot?” 

The mason looked around. It was true; he had 
provided the house with no door at all, and he 
was on the inside. He looked kindly and very 
admiringly at the boy. 

“Mon, Jock, ye’ve a grand heid on ye!’ he 
exclaimed. “Ye’ll be an architect yet, as sure as 
yer feyther’s a mason!” 

Another | shows how unsuccessful as a 
thief the rustic Scot may be. Two young plowmen 
went into a garden at night to steal gooseberries. 
The bushes surrounded a plot of potatoes, and as 
one of the lads fro d about he got a handful of 

tato plums, which he quickly put into his mouth. 

ben he gas d to his comrade: 

“O Jock, I’m poisoned! For ony sake shove 
me through the hedge again, for I waudna like to 
dee i’ the auld man’s gairden!”’ 


——- ~eor 


Wrong Office. 


A woman who has been a victim of indigestion, 
and is kept to dyspeptics’ diet most of the time, 
was recently invited to a dinner, which she was 
anxious to attend. 


She went to her telephone, and trusting to 4 
somewhat unreliable meets, she asked to be 
connected by the ever-obliging “Central” with 
telephone 2394. hen the connection had been 
made, she began her plaintive query without any 
prefatory “Is that you, doctor?’ : 

“I want very much to go to a little dinne! 
to-morrow night,” she begne rapidly. “and do you 
think it would hurt me if I ate just a taste of 
soup, and perhaps a little fish, or the least trifle 
of game, and a bit of salad or ice? I really think 
—— —" 

ere she was interrupted by a voice from the 
other end of the wire. 

“Madam,” it said, coldly, “eat whatever you 
please. This is the Meteor Rubber Company!” 


<+or 


Body and Spirit. 


Happily the days are gone by when flesh ani 
bl were considered a limitation rather than al 
essential to the highest development of mental 
and spiritual powers, and many women prided 
themselves upon a bloodless appearance, thinking 
to create the impression that they were made u)) 
largely of soul. - 

Sensible girls have now learned that if spirit 
without yis a ghost, body without spirit is « 
corpse, and are aiming to have the two vitall) 
related, so as to embody the highest womanhood. 
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An Owl Song. 


When early dawn begins to peep, 
And morning stars are all aglow, 
When cold winds through the shutters creep, 
And rosy light is on the snow, 
And rosy light is in the skies, 
The little white ow! sings to you, 
As round he stares with sleepy eyes, 
“To-who, to-whit! To-whit, to-who! 
I am just as tired as an owl ean be, 
And I’m going to bed in my hollow tree; 
But that is a sign, little Curlyhead, 
It is time that you were out of bed.” 


When shadows blue at fall of night 
Lie all across the quiet snow, 
And neighbors’ windows shine so bright, 
And up the round moon rises slow, 
When evening stars are in the sky, 
The little white owl loves to sit 
And sing among the tree-tops high, 
“To-whit, to-who! To-who, to-whit! 
I have finished my nap in the hollow tree, 
And I’m wide-awake as an owl can be; 
But that is a sign, little Sleepyhead, 
It is time that you were off for bed.” 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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How Papa Knew. 


Millie and papa and bonnie Brown Bess, the 
pretty horse with the seal-brown coat, were out 
for a winter’s sleigh-ride. 

Brown Bess shook her head as though she 
were saying to other horses, “Catch us if you 
can!” Papa turned out of the city streets, and 
pretty soon they were driving along a pleasant 
country road, where the snow “was as white as 
plum-cake frosting,’’ Millie said. 

All at once papa said, “A rabbit ran along 
beside the road here this very morning, early. 
He was in no hurry, but went along as though 
he were out simply for a stroll! When he got as 
far as this some snow fell off that tree over there 
and gave Bunny a great start. How he ran! 
Pretty soon he stopped, stood up on his hind legs 
and looked all about.” 

“Why, papa,” cried Millie, “you sound just 
like a fortune-teller! How do you know what 
happened here this morning ?”’ 

Papa laughed. ‘Then the rabbit started off 
as fast as he could go,” he went on. “Along 
about here he began to get over his fright, and 
went more slowly.” They were just going 
down a short hill. At the foot of it papa said, 
“At this point a partridge had been having his 


bill-of-fare had been !’’ 
Millie was too astonished now to say “Oh!” 
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Lies silent and deep, 


Are all fast asleep. 


fl. 
They see ina vision 
A beautiful Tree, 
Its fairy Fruit bearing 
So full and so free, 
And blazing with tapers; 
Awonder to see! 






- The stars in the tree-tops 
Their frosty watch keep, 
The flowers and the children 
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ey dream, the sv 
That springtime is here, - 
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“And birds singing clear. 
But the children are dream 
Of Santa Claus dear. 


IV. 
Rest, rest. little sleepers, 


And peace be to you, 


Dear flowers in the wild:wood, 


Dear little folks, too; 
Sleep, sleep, little dream 
Your dreams will come t 
aE 2 Fe 


Elizabeth Howland Thoma: 


dream, the sweet flowers, 


+ That wood brooks are bubbling, 
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Nuts to Crack. 
1. 


RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m a real, living creature, 
And lightly I trip ; 
Through woodland and thicket, 
And gambol and skip. 
The hunter has seen me, 
He testifies true ; 
Perhaps in the park 
You have looked at me, too. 


ing 


Yet strange contradiction! 
For 1 must insist 

That I am but a fable, 
And do not exist. 

Though the ancients believed 
That I danced in the shade 

Of the dark, lonely wild-wood 
And deep forest glade. 


If. 
In looks my fellows all are just 





ers, 
rue. 


Ss 









wenton. “After Bunny had gone by this place 
a big dog got over that stone wall and started 
after him, though the rabbit wasn’t in sight, for 
the animal was only going at a ‘dog-trot’ when 
he went along here!” 


gave up following Bunny! Maybe he suddenly 
remembered how he could get a breakfast a good 
deal easier.” 

Millie had found her voice by this time. 

“Papa Harold,” she said, “do tell me this 
minute how you know all that!” 

Papa laughed again. “By the tracks along 
the roadside,” he said. “It stopped snowing 
about four o’clock this morning, so the tracks 
must have been made after that. Rabbits’ 
tracks are in pairs, side by side. When Bunny 
went slowly the pairs of tracks were near 
together. I knew he was frightened by a bit of 
falling snow, because I saw where a little bunch 
had fallen, and from there on for several rods 
the pairs of tracks were far apart. That meant 
he was running. 

“There was a peculiar pressure in the snow 
that meant to me, ‘Here Bunny stood up to see 
what that soft noise was.’ He felt satisfied that 
no harm was near, because his tracks were near 
together after that. I saw where a partridge 
had dug away the light snow to find its break- 
fast, leaving its footprints in the snow, and 





Bunny’s tracks showed that he stopped and 
looked into the hole. 
and followed his course in the same way.” 
“Why, papa,” said Millie, “‘it’s just reading a 
page out of ‘Nature’s Story-Book,’ isn’t it ?”’ 

| “Yes,’? said Papa Harold, ‘a white page, with 
| the writing all done by the author’s feet!” 
WEBB DONNELL. 
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An Early Morning Scare. 


I have told Rob and Carl a great many stories, 
but to-day I heard one about themselves—one 
that they never thought of telling me in return 
for all I have told them, because they did not 
know how entertaining it would be. 

Roby isn’t quite five years old, and Carl is 
almost three. They go to bed early at night, 
and they both like to get up very early in the 
morning. 

On summer mornings, when the sun rises 
very early, it is always nice and bright when 
they open their eyes, but in the winter mamma 
| always has to light a lamp, just as if it were 





| night instead of the beginning of daytime. 
breaktast, and Bunny stopped to see what the | 
|mamma, Rob and Carl all got up together. 
|Mamma started the fire in the sitting-room, 


Well, one of the dark mornings last winter 


Pretty soon papa said, “There, I feel relieved! | 
The dog changed his mind when he got here and | 


I knew a dog’s track, too, | 


always dressed. Then she went out to fix the 
kitchen fire. Now mamma was always very 
careful about leaving the lamp where the children 
could reach it, but she was to be gone only a 
minute, so she thought it would be safe to let it 
stand on the table in the corner. 

She had laid the kindlings, put in the wood 
and lighted them, when all at once she heard 
such frightened screams from the sitting- 
room! 

How fast she ran to the door, expecting to see 
the overturned lamp and everything on fire. 
But no! There stood the little lamp as quiet as 
ever, just as she had left it; but Rob was jump- 
ing up and down, and erying and screaming in 
another corner, while Carl was standing in the 


middle of the floor, as still and white as could | 


What in the world was the matter? Mamma 
could not see anything to frighten them. She 
| went quickly to Carl—he was the baby--and 
| took him up in her arms. As she did so, some- 
thing dropped to the floor. Looking down, she 
saw—now I wonder if I ought to tell you what 
| it was right away, or make you guess? I think 
I will have to tell you, because I couldn’t hear 
your answers, you see! 

Well, it was a new pair of very small over- 
shoes that mamma had brought home from the 
store the day before! 

When Rob saw them quite plainly, he went 
over to mamma, crying and laughing together, 
and told her what had happened. 

Carl had gone back in the bedroom to get 
mamma’s brush for his curly hair, and when he 
came out ‘again, something black was following 
close at his heels. Every time he took a step, it 
made a little jump after him until he stopped and 
stood still, too frightened to move, while Rob 
jumped up and down, screaming with all his 
might. 

The little lamp gave out such a small, soft 
light that neither of the boys could see the little 
pink string that was caught on one of Carl’s 
shoe-buttons—the string that always holds your 
new shoes together, you know. But there it 
was, fastened tight around the button and hold- 
ing the little black overshoes that jumped up and 
down at Carl’s heels. 

“We thought it was a cat,” explained Rob, 
between his sobs. 

Then he began to laugh as hard as he could 
laugh, and holding his little aching sides with 
his hands, he said, “O mamma, it just funnies 
me all over !” R. B. C. 


i te aoe 


Four Little Travellers. 


Mary Alicia set forth for the east 
To see where the sun comes up; 
And Edward Delancey went straight toward 
the north 
To search for a polar pup. 
Margaret Anna repaired to the south, 
Where oranges flourish, you know; 
And Thomas Augustus struck out for the 
west, ‘ 
Where gold-mines and buffaloes grow. 
’Tis a very strange thing that 1 have to relate 
Concerning these travelled young folk— 
But the very next morning they all of them 
found 
They were safe in their beds when they 
woke. ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 
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| ONE Saturday afternoon little Susie’s papa 
| took her to a concert. We asked her when she 
came home how she liked the music. She didn’t 
| care much for the programme, she said, loftily, 


Brown Bess was trotting gaily along as papa | which was next to the bedroom and where they | but the “overturn” was fine. 


like me, I ween; 

I am round and I am small, and 
I’m a vivid green. 

Yet the blackest ink I turn to a pretty rosy hue, 

And a certain kind of liquor I turn quite pale, ’tis 
true. 

Give me an inch, and I'll give you a little stinging 


vain, . 
But weary, tottering age I make a nimble boy 
again. : 
A noble earl with me becomes a precious stone, 
But all his lofty rank I turn to an idle trick alone. 
The universal air I change to two all in a trice, 
| And if you're rude, I’ll make of you a lady prim, 
precise. 
The fairest flower that ever bloomed I turn to 
dreary prose, ‘ 
And the donkey to the mountain pass through 
which he daily goes. 
A crime I can convert to a parson good; and see! 
Your charity I change to palms of victory. 
The poorest dweller in the land, though lowly of 
descent, 
And humble and unknown to fame, I can make 
President. 
2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
| My first to the past belongs; 
My second the clock has just cried; 
~ hird in the kitchen is used; 
My whole is both long and wide. 
Il. 
My first, like a sermon, needs 
“Two heads and an application ;”’ 
When the heads have two, succeeds 
Delight, or exasperation. : 
To the charge of my total the fatalist lays, 
For the facts of his life, all the censure or praise. 
itl. 
My first is an article used every day, 
My third rises high just over the way, 
(I should say it was second, if you asked me how 


ar. 
But though third is quite large, when combined 
with my second, 
As nothing at all they both would be reckoned. 
My fourth Madam Eve did, our erring mamma. 
My whole is to wither, to scorch and to burn, 
In short, into nothing its victims to turn. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
A Bouquet to My Lady. 
Fair lady, i/y though I plead 
My cause, with doubt so sore affraught, 
ay | pen had even voiced its need 
if such a suit as mine it brought. 


The day is sad; on blade and leaf 
Its tears reflect the fading light; 
But, lo! as ba/m to Nature’s grief, 
Yon orb would even bar out the night. 


And thus I drive doubt-clouds away ; 
My heart, lit up with love’s strong flame, 
Avails itself of hope,—to ae 
“Sweetheart, that we might bear one name.” 
Her Acknowledgment, 
Dear. Leon :—Love came to my door, 
And bade me in his bright ray sing; 
Each pearly cloud a gold rim bore, 
And time stole by on silvery wing. 


Though, meeting not what wealth can give, 
*Neath toil’s stern burdens lie the poor ; 
Yet love!—in that it is to live, 
And of life’s richest to be sure. 


Will I be thine? Love’s sure-flown dart 
Comes with thy chain of anagram. 

Ah! glad soul J, that from my heart 
Responds in like vein, dear, J am. 


4. 
NUMBER PUZZLES. 
.. 

A typesetter being obliged to print the number 
100, found that he had no cipher types, but plenty 
of nines and a single one. How did he do it? 

Il. 

Aman purchased goods from a peddler to the 
amount of thirty-four cents. To pay for them he 
had only a one-dollar bill, a three-cent piece and 
a two-cent piece. The peddler had only a silver 
half-dollar and a silver quarter. A neighbor 
wished to assist them, but he had only two dimes, 
a nickel, a two-cent piece and a penny. After 
some consideration, however, the change was 
made correctly. How was it done? 

Il. 

A farmer rented a field and agreed to give the 
owner two-fifths of the crop of wheat which he 
proposed to raise thereon. When the division 
was about to be made, the farmer was accused of 
having — ve ay disposed of 100 bushels of 
the wheat. He pleaded guilty and offered to 
make reparation by giving his landlord 40 bushels 
from the crop, to replace his share of the missin 
100 bushels, after which the division of the rest o 
the wheat would be made according to the 
original agreement. Was this plan doing full 
justice to both farmer and landlord, or would 
| either party gain or lose, and how much? 

















Tue PEACE TREATY SIGNED.—The treaty 
of peace between the United States and Spain 
was signed at Paris by the commissioners of 
the two countries December 10th. There were the 
usual formalities. The treaty was engrossed in 
English and in Spanish, and each commission 
signed first the treaty of the other. The treaties 
were tied with the Spanish and American colors, 
and in compliment to the hosts of the commis- 
sion, the French tricolor was used in the ribbons 
for the seals. The commissioners shook hands 
cordially after the ceremony was over, and 
exchanged assurances of personal esteem. 

DEATH OF GENERAL GARCIA.—Gen. Calixto 
Garcia, the Cuban patriot, died at Washington, 
December 11th. He came at the head of the 
Cuban commission to confer with the President, 
and what seemed a slight cold, contracted in 
New York, developed into pneumonia. General 
Garcia was about sixty years old. He was one 
of the organizers of the Cuban rebellion in 1868, 


and fought through the ten years’ war which | 


followed. He was in Spain when the last 
rebellion broke out, in 1895. He came to this 
country, and after two unsuccessful attempts, 
landed in Cuba at the head of a military expedi- 
tion. For two years he led the Cuban forces in 
the province of Santiago. He was one of the 
ablest and bravest of the Cuban leaders. 

PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS crossing the North 
Atlantic will hereafter follow certain definite 
“Janes” which, in the interest of safety, have 
just been agreed upon. The new winter route, 
for instance,—previously adopted by five of the 
great companies, and now taken up by all,—is a 
hundred miles or more south of some of the 
present routes, and almost wholly avoids the fog- 
and-ice belt. Chances of collision and accident 
are greatly lessened by the change ; and timorous 
people should remember that this is only one of 
several examples of the intelligent and conscien- 
tious effort that the managements of the great 
liners devote to the service of the public. 

Tue NATIONAL FINANCES.—The report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows a deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 
1898, amounting in round num- 
bers to $38,000,000, The deficit 
would have been about $60,- 
000,000 larger had it not been 
for the receipts from the sale 
? of the Pacific Railroads. The 
Secretary estimates the deficit 
for the current fiscal year 2% 
$112,000,000, and that for the 





SECRETARY GAGE. 


fiscal year 1900 at $30,000,000. 


WHILE GREAT BRITAIN is pushing a railroad 
through Equatorial Africa, Sweden is building 
one far north of the Arctic Circle. Thus are the 
once “waste spaces’ of the globe conquered for 
usefulness to man. 

THE CASE OF COLONEL PicQUART.—The 
French Court of Cassation has directed a stay of 
proceedings in the case of Colonel Picquart. 
‘The military authorities, who procured the 


condemnation of Captain Dreyfus, were angry |. 


with Colonel Picquart because 
he disclosed facts favorable to 
Dreyfus. General Zurlinden, 
the military governor of Paris, 
committed Colonel Picquart to 
prison, and intended to try him 
by court martial in advance of ‘ 
the rehearing of the Dreyfus Ye 
ease. This proceeding was EN 
widely denounced as an act of covonet picquart. 
revenge, but the ministry declined to interfere. 
The action of the Court of Cassation is regarded 
as a noteworthy assertion of the civil power 
over the military. 





Tue INsuRIous EFrrexcrs occasioned by 
escaping currents of electricity upon buildings 
and bridges constructed of iron, and upon water- 
and gas-pipes in cities where trolley lines are 
established, are awakening the public mind to a 
sense of a danger of which hitherto but cursory 
notice had been taken in this country. In 
England compulsory measure of prevention has 
been legally established, and it is said by those 
whose knowledge and experience should give 
their words authoritative weight, that similar 
legislation must inevitably follow in the United 
States. i 

HirAM MAxi, in a recent paper read before 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, asserted 
that the destruction of Cervera’s fleet entailed a 
cost of $2,000,000, and that but three per cent. of 
the shots were effective. Naval officials deny 
this, and say that the expense attending the 
destruction of the Spanish admiral’s fleet, together 
with that occasioned by the bombardment of 
Santiago, did not exceed $100,000; and add, 
furthermore, that Dewey used but $49,000 worth 
of ammunition in playing havoc with the Spanish 
fleet at Manila. Mr. Maxim’s figures seem the 
more convincing, however. 


| 
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Foi very Schoo house 


ace A PORTRAIT OF eee 
LAFAYETTE anp WASHINGTON. 





COPYRIGHTED, 1898, BY PERRY MASON 4 CO., BOSTON, COPYRIGHTED, 1893, BY A. W. ELSON, BOSTON. 


Lafayette was Washington’s most helpful and trusted 
officer and friend in the cause of American Liberty. It is 
especially fitting that at this time these companion portraits 
should be hung on the walls of every schoolroom in the 
land and in every home. 


_ APPROPRIATE, BECAUSE next year America will 
celebrate the One Hundredth Anniversary of the death of 
Washington. Besides, the school children of America are 
raising money for a monument to Lafayette, which will be 
unveiled in Paris on the Fourth of July, goo. 


RRVeees 


About the Portrait of Lafayette. 


Toward his later years a life-size portrait of Lafayette was 
ainted by the celebrated French artist, Mauret. The Companion 
as been fortunate in securing a reproduction of this famous portrait, 

which is here for the first time presented to the American public. It 
is pronounced, by those best acquainted with the various portraits of 
Lafayette, to be the best, and most appropriate as a companion- 
portrait to the Stuart Washington. This portrait of Lafayette is 
published and copyrighted by Perry Mason & Company. Each 
picture is printed on coated paper, size 14x18 inches. 


A SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER. in'cverr cancer aistrice in tne 
. in every school district in the 
land, either teacher, pupil or 
friend, who will see that these portraits are placed on the walls of their nearest school- 
house on or before February 22d, Washington’s Birthday. As our contribution toward 
the success of this movement, we will for the next 60 days send both portraits to any 
address in the United States, postage paid, on receipt of only 19 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
If you so request when you order the pictures, we will send a note to the school, 
stating the name of the giver of the portraits. We will also, ifso desired, send with the 
portraits several original and appropriate pieces for reading and recitation for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Exercises on February 22d. 

Remember that you have only to send us 19 CENTS IN STAMPS, and a pair of these 
pictures will be sent to any address without other expense whatever. Order at once. 
All orders will be filled in their turn. not let a single schoolhouse in the United 
States be long without the portraits of Washington and Lafayette. Every home should 
also have a pair on its walls. 












DECEMBER 29, 1898, 
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Lone LIFE AND Loss oF 
manufacturer of artificial limbs is credited with 
the statement that amputations tend to enhance 
vitality, those who have lost an arm or a leg 
frequently having their lives prolonged and their 





health improved as a result of the loss. Even 
the mental forces are represented as being | 
strengthened in cases of amputation.. The alleged | 
explanation is that the removal of an important | 
part of the body decreases the demand on the | 
vital forces, and enables them to concentrate | 
more effectually upon what remains. It is not | 
likely, -however, that. anybody will ever volun- 
tarily sacrifice a leg or an arm for the sake of 
brightening the wit, or adding a year or two to| 
the length of life. eh: 

} 





SLEDS WITH WHEELS.—A Minnesota in- | 
ventor, J. D. Wilson, has contrived an attach- 
ment of wheels for sleds, to be used when a part | 
of the road from which the snow has disappeared | 
is reached. The Pe 
are very small, 
carried in pairs po 
to U-shaped axles, which weeee 
can be dropped down over the runners of vit 
sled, thus bringing the wheels into contact with 
the ground. When the sled reaches snow again 
the wheels are easily returned to their position of | 
rest at the top of the runners. 

NATURE’Ss OWN MEMORIALS. — The first 
realization of a new idea in the matter of historic 
memorials has just been accomplished in England 
by the presentation to the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest of some land on the 
spur of Toy’s Hill, which affords an uninter- 
rupted view toward the South Downs. The 
headlands of Kent and Surrey have in late years 
been rapidly bought up and enclosed for building 
purposes by private parties. The Trust was 
anxious to secure one of these admirable points 
of view before they had all been taken away 
from the public. It was thought that there 
could be no more interesting memorial than a | 
beautiful and commanding view overlooking a 
scene of historic interest. 





How BEAVERS FELL TREES.—Mr. Vernon 
Bailey, who has recently studied the work of 
beavers, says that those nisl 
animals have an ingen- 
ious method of cutting 
the trunk of a tree which 
they wish to fell. Instead 
of attempting to gnaw it 
Straight through, they 
make two cuts, one above another, and then pry 











out pieces between the cuts, The result of their 


operations is a V-shaped notch, resembling that | 


made by a woodman with his axe. 

THe Evectric Ligutr IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS.—At last two places within the Arctic 
cirele have received the electric light. Hammer- 
fest and Troms6 are now lighted by electricity, 
so that they have an artificial daylight during the 
long winter darkness. 

IT HAS BEEN LATELY proved in Italy that | 
yachts having copper bottoms, anchored near the 
steel and iron ships of the Italian navy, have | 
exercised highly injurious effects upon the ships. 
Actual contact, it appears, was not required to 
produce the result. The water in which the 
yachts lay was a sufficiently powerful agent. 

AN INGENIOUS BoTTLE.—A bottle from 
which a liquid can be poured into a measuring- 
glass without removing the stopper, and exposing 
the contents to the air, has been invented by Mr. 
L. K. Larrison, and is 
described in the Scien- | 
tific American. The 
measurer is attached to| 
AJ the side of the neck of the | 

* bottle by two joints, the | 
upper one of which is 
pierced by two holes. 
Through one of these the 
liquid runs from the neck 
of the bottle into the measurer, while through the 
other the air escapes from the measurer into 
the bottle. The stopper of the bottle is cut 
away at one side, and when this side is turned 
toward the holes, the liquid can be poured as 
described. The measuring-glass itself has a 
stopper, the removal of which is the last step in 
the operation. 








REDUCTION OF WEIGHT OF PASSENGER- 
(AaRs.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is striving to reduce the weight of its 
passenger-cars. The standard pattern cars weigh 
close upon 30 tons, and by reducing weight in 
every possible detail, nearly 4 tons can be taken 
off. This reduction represents pretty nearly the 
average passenger contents of a car. Much of 
the traction resistance of a car is due to its weight. 
Consequently the reduction will inerease the 
number of cars that may be drawn by an engine. 
The air resistance is independent of the weight. 





| digestion will follow their regular use after meals. 
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Living on the Reputation 
Of Others. : 


“Take everything that I have but 
my good name; leave me that and I 
am content.” So said the philoso- 
pher. So say all manufacturers of 
genuine articles to that horde of im- 
itators which thrives upon the repu- 
tation of others. The good name of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| sheets 50%. 
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Alicock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS _ 


has induced many adventurers to 
put in the market imitations that 
are not only lacking in the best ele- 
ments of the genuine article, but are | 
often harmful in their effects. | 

The public should be on’ their | 


: | 
guard against these frauds, and, | 





when an external remedy is needed, 
be sure to insist upon having Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster. 


| 


and all eeietions of the oe 
oo little ha 


shai on receipt rrwnere, Get 
ere Baer Cd., Newark, N. J. 


‘CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and 
Effectual Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been considered 
the next thing to incurable. The usual symptoms | 
are a full or bloating sensation after eating, 
accompanied sometimes with sour or watery | 
risings, a formation of gases causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs and difficult breathing; 
headaches, fickle appetite, nervousness and a 
general played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, and if the interior of the stomach could be 
seen, it would show a slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate trouble 
is found in a treatment which causes the food to 
be readily, thoroughly digested before it has time 
to ferment and irritate the delicate mucous sur- 
faces of the stomach. To secure a prompt and | 
healthy digestion is he one necessary thing to | 
do, and when normal digestion is secured the 
catarrhal condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest and | 
best treatment is to use after each meal a tablet 
composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pepsin, a little 
Nux, Golden Seal and fruit acids. These tablets 
can now be found at all drug stores under the 
name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being 
a patent medicine can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and thorough 





| 














Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill., writes: “ Catarrh is a local condition, result- 
ing from a neglected cold in the head, whereby 
the lining membrane of the nose becomes inflamed 
and the poisonous discharge therefrom passing 
backward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. Medical 
authorities prescribed for me for three years for | 
eatarrh of stomach without cure; but to-day I 
am the happiest of men after using only one box 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I cannot find 
appropriate words to express my good feeling. I 
have found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest prepa- 
ration as well as the simplest and most convenient 
remedy for any form of indigestion, catarrh of 
stomach, biliousness, sour stomach, heartburn 
and bloating after meals. 

Send for little book mailed free on stomach 
troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. The tablets can be found at all drug stores. 
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NOT A COLD PAINT. Nee, | 
A Brilliant, Permanent GoldEnamel @&® 
that can be Washed with Impunity. 
By its use you can realize the possibilities 
of gilding and beantifying, in a lasting manner, 
dozens of articles in your home 
Also Made in Aluminum Silver. 
Sold by dealers generally, 25 and 50 cents a 
bottle, or sent express paid on receipt of price. 
Y one pacuay back if not more than satisfied. Sam- 
pies of work on request. GERSTENDORFER =” 
F Barclay St.,N.Y¥. 67-F Lake St., Chicago, Ill P 



















| measure by hand, of elastic thread similar to that used | 
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Given Free 


to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 









A $7.00 
BOOK of 
EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMS: 


Handsomely Illus- 


} ww pony the ogae when 

fed on Green Cut Bone. 

MANN’ S$ NEW ont BUTTERS en wed bone in the best 
and cheapest wa: Mann’s Clover 
Cutters, newest, Tastest, "3 $10, Mann’ s Swinging Feed 
Tray and Granite Crystal Grit make the business profitable. 
Catalog free. F. W. MANN CO,, Box 81, Milford, Mass. 


STAMPS 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
+ Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 
ete., with album. only 5 cents. Approval 
Agents wanted. New 80-page list 

ree! We buy Stamps and Coll ions. Lstab- 
lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


] LIFE PRESERVERS 
AS SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 

- Au about them in our 148 e cata. 
ATOR Mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 

DES MOINES CUBA ‘OR CO., Box 532 Des Moines, la, 
Your Face on a Button, 

FOR 10 CENTS, Coin. 

Send photo (cabinet preferred), and 
receive, post-paid, pin-back Medallion 


with your photo on the same, chree 
times larger than_ this oe Py hoto | 
A . 


returned. AGENTS W. 
| SEND US ONE DOLLAR 
| > — 
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Fund. Subscribeanyamount 
desired. Subscriptions as 
low as $1.00 will entitle the 
donor to this handsome 
volume (cloth bound. 8x11), 
as a souvenir certificate of 
subscription to fund 
coutains a selection of 
Field’s best and most rep 
resentative works and is 
ready for delivery 

But for the noble contribu 
tion of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
have been manufactured 
for less than $7.00. 









trated by thirty 
two of the World’s 
Greatest Artists. 





The fund created is divided equally between the 
family of the late Eugene Field and the Fund for 
the building of a monument to the memory of 
the beloved poet of childhood. Address, 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores.) 180 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 
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EMPIRE PHOTO CO., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


This belt gives absolute su 
port to the abdomen and 
yarticularly designed to re- | 
ieve and correct weakness in 
that part. Itis greatly appre- 
ciate . by patients recovering from | 
operations for appendicitis, ete., and is | 
invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
| dency to corpulency and overcomes the dangers attend- 
| ing violent exercise, jarring, jolting, etc. Woven to| 
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if found per- 
feetly satisfactory 
and the GREATEST 
| STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw orheard of, 
pay the freightagert 


in our celebrated Elastic Stoc kings, only heavier. Fit 
guaranteed if measurements are correctly taken. 
Send for prices and self- measuring directions. 










$11. 

sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges. 
This stove al size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
24x44; height, 28)¢. i from best pig iron, 
large flues, cut tor s, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
heavy linings, with very heavy sectional fire-back, 
Ja S bailed d ash pan, slide hearth-plate and side oven- 
shelf, pouch f oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
oven ‘door, handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 
gides, etc. Extra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir, 
— — Burner ——. and we rnish an wood 


making i o Brkt wood burner. 

OE iceun A BINDING GUARANTEE: with every stove. 

Yourlocal dealer would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 

order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 

= New Free Stove salons wg mele 


plete line of 
d heaters at $1.95 and c THIS NE 
$00-POUND 4 ACME QUEEN RESERVOIR COA 














CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 
Th : : | 
is) A Million Testimonials 
are not so convincing as the 
om) 30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 
% we offer on every Incubator we make. 
%,©. Mrs. M. T. Duval, + dye = Va., a, | 
Y ne * before saw an incuba- 
tor, yet with the Ban- 
nes: hatched 5 chicks 
Q} om 50 eggs. You can do 
as well. Send 4 cents for =F 
No. 48 Catalogue. ; 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, ‘Ohio. 
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And Premiums.— Factory to Family. « Beeman S$ . 
HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 3 : 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample | 
Soap if mention this paper. | a THE ORIGINAL » 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained inCompanion, Oct. 20 & Nov. 24. Pees | N 
\« 
RKER r Cum. 
+ - ) 
uHtAIR ‘BALSAM ° Cures Indigestion 
Bromote, s Juzriant gr . « and Sea Sickness. 
. 
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To Parents and Lovers of Children. 


MY BOOK: 


Is the name of a beautiful volume issued by 
the Publishers of Tug Companion, and 
filled with large, full-page and 





Delightfully Attractive Pictures 


Together with Poems, Stories and Jingles 
prepared for the enjoyment of the 


Little People of the Family. 


As a Gift-Book it will delight the adult who gives it as 
much as it will please the child to whom it may be given. It 
is suitable as 


A Gift-Book for the Holidays. 

A Gift-Book for Birthdays. 

A Gift-Book for the Tot you Love. 

A. Gift-Book from Godfathers and Godmothers. 


It contains forty-eight large pages, each nine by twelve 


inches in size. Printed on superior. paper, strongly bound in 
flexible boards. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or forwarded, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Publishers, 201 Columbus Avenue, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for RKenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scrfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
yhoale be made in " Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check. or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CROUP. 


HE term croup is, in its strict sense, 
used to denote a membranous inflam- 
mation, probably diphtheria, of the 
larynx; but as commonly employed, 
it means any acute affection of the 

larynx oecurring in a young child, in 
which there is more or less difficult 
breathing and a hoarse cough. The 
first of these is a dangerous disease, the 
second—false croup—is usually more 
alarming to the parents than menacing 
to the child 

There is always the danger, however, in the 
case of a child subject to croupy coughs, that any 
given attack may be one of true membranous 
croup, but"not recognized as anything out of the 
ordinary until the little patient’s condition has 
become very serious. 

An attack of ordinary croup—false croup— 
usually begins suddenly in the middle of the night, 
although there may have been signs of:a slight 
cold for twoor three days. 
a cough, is found to be breathing with difficulty, 
and continues to emit a rough, hoarse cough. 
The choking spell usually lasts for a few minutes 
only, and then the child falls off to sleep. 

Other attacks generally follow, at longer or 
shorter intérvals,—one or two a night, one every 
few days, or only two or three in the year,—until 
the baby has bedome quite a big cbild. Then 
they gradually become less frequent, and finally 
disappear altogether, for this is an affection from 
which older children and adults are fortunately 
exempt. 

As has been said, there is little or no danger in 
false croup, but. there is much in diphtheria and 
some other troubles which may be mistaken for it. 

In mild cases, the attack passes off quickly 
without any special treatment. In more pro- 
tracted cases, relief is afforded by letting the 







ye 


child inhale the vapor rising from a small pitcher | 


of boiling water into which has been dropped a 
teaspoonful of compound tineture of benzoin, or 
the throat may be sprayed by an atomizer con- 
taining a solution of boric acid and bromide of 
potassium. 


very severe, it may usually be eut short by vomit- | 


ing,—this is nature’s way of stopping it,—which 
may often be induced by tickling the throat. A 


sponge wrung out of hot water may be applied to | 


the neck. 
The tendency to attacks of croup, which may 


persist in later life in the guise of a tendency to | Ja 


colds and coughs, may be corrected by cold 
spongings and a judicious “toughening” régime. 


—-- -> - 
DICK’S SURPRISE. 


Dick was a great “bird dog.” He was naturally 
of a good disposition, but “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” and following the lead of 
a neighbor's cross dog, Dick fell into one bad 
habit. At sight of a wandering pussy, he would 
fly after it with such an uproar that the frightened 
creature would shoot up into the nearest tree, 
witb her tail like a feather boa. It was with much 
misgiving, therefore, that I one day accepted the 
gift of a pretty, half-grown blue-and-white cat. 

Cutter had been raised in a shed behind a 
grocery, and had seen no dog save an old toothless 
cur, with whom she had been on the most familiar 
terms. 

In fact, Cutter’s great characteristic was.trust- 
fulness. It seemed as if she knew nothing of bad 
treatment, and so knew nothing of fear. Accord- 
ingly, when Dick found her on a chair in the 
house, and started for her with a terrifying bark, 
she simply kept on washing her face. He stopped, 
evidently puzzled, and obeyed at once when I 
ordered him out. 

But after dinner came the surprise. Dick went 
to sleep on a large rug in the sitting-room, after 
curling himself round so that there was a little 
vacant circle between his body and his legs. The 
cat, who had been playing at my feet, grew tired, 
and looked about for a sleeping-place. 


The baby wakes with | 


When the attack of suffocation is | 


THE YOUTH’S 


| Suddenly she spied Dick, and her indecision 


vanished. With the greatest deliberation she 
curled herself up in the cirele of his legs, and 
went tosleep. I sat looking at the pretty picture, 
more interested in the outcome of the scene than 
in my book. ‘ 

Presently Dick awoke. He _ raised his head 
| lazily, and was about to drop it again, when he 
| caught sight of the cat. I shall never forget the 
comical look that came into his eyes. No human 
countenance ever expressed utter astonishment 
more plainly than Dick’s. For several moments 
he gazed at the cat, as if doubting the evidence 
of his senses, too much bewildered to bark. Then 
he slowly reached over and gently nipped the 
| Cat’s ear. 
| Cutter gave her head a shake, as if to dislodge 
a fly, and slept on. Then Dick, who seemed to 
be experimenting, gave the ear a harder nip. 
This time Cutter started out of her sleep, raised 
her head, comprehended the cause of her trouble, 
promptly clawed the dog’s nose with one little 
paw, and straightway resumed her sleep. 

For the next five minutes Dick’s face was a 
study, as he lay looking at her. Then, evidently 
giving up the puzzle, he lay down again and slept, 
too. 

After that there was not the least fear that 
Dick would hurt Cutter. Not that he seemed to 
develop any decided affection for her, but her 
perfect assurance in climbing over him, sleeping 
on him, or playing with his tail, seemed to 
“stump” him, as our boys said, and he submitted 
| to hey friendly familiarities with a very funny air 
|of wonder and perplexity, but always without 





| demur, ELiza W. DURBIN. 
FLAGGED WITH MATCHES. 
The Jamestown (N. Y.) Standard prints a 


| remarkable story of the manner in which a rail- 


road employé saved a passenger-train and the | 


lives of those on board. The story is given as 
follows: 


| Martin Troy, of Hartford, Conn., an old railroad 
| man, was down at East Bristol bridge watching 
| the men at work. When the afternoon train from 
| Bristol came along, the bridge : B 
| weak, and the weight of the train jarred 
seriously that all the wooden piling under it was 
carried away. 
| When Troy saw that the piling had been 
| carried away, and that the bridge settled, he 
| hurried up to flag the train from Hartford, which 
| would arrive at this point at about five o’elock. 
| It had grown quite dark by this time, and Troy 
| had no lantern; but as the train came — he 
took matches from his pocket and lighted them 
for a danger-signal. He was just in time: the 
train stopped as the engine was about to go on 
| the pridge. 
| When the workmen came to repair the bridge, 
| they tried to induce Troy to go to work with 
them, but he refused, declaring that_the bridge 
| Was likely to fall at any minute. His warning 
|eame too late. Before the men could leave the 
| bridge the collapse came. 


ARCHITECTURAL CURIOSITY. 


The University of Michigan possesses an archi- 
tectural curiosity in the shape of a whispering 
gallery. It is not so well known as that in the 
Capitol at Washington, but it is one of the largest 
and most perfect in the world. Its length is 
perhaps greater than any other. 


The gallery of Gloucester Cathedral transmits 
sounds a distance of seventy-five feet, and in the 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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especially during winter. How to make hens 


lay well and many other practical points are 


told in ‘‘ Farm Poultry.’’ Published twice a 
month. $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months. 
Sample Copy sent Free. 


1.8. Johnson & Co.,23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
=_ 2 
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American Watch . Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail 
statue your dealer does not supply you. 


We will send free on request an 
illustrated book of information about 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


It will be interesting and valuable for 
reference to all persons, whether 
intending to buy a watch or 
NOt .+000006. Apply only to 










Shevieg Soap (Barbers’), 6 R: Cakes, 
1lb.,40¢. Exquisite aisofor toilet. Trial cake for ac, stamp, 


HE J.B.WILLIAM S CO., Guastonsury, Conn. 
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: This is a Genuine Watch 
; (not a clock), Stem- 
American Winding, Stem. Setting 
Company, 
Waltham, 
Mass. 
$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT ++ POR .. 
Es 
' REGULAR $5. TERPROO! AND 
eo ii ror S275. BOYS“°GIRLS t 
Mention The Youth’ 
Send No Money. Tompanten and eend | Boys’ Watch, Chain 
to us, state your and Charm for sellin 
state —— cd inches around | 20 packages, and Girls 
aken over vest un- A 
ro Sons close up under arms, Watch and Chatelaine (® 
and we will send you this coat by Pin for selling 40 pack- 
express, C. 0. D., subjett to examina- ages of +. 
tion ; examine ous try it om nt nace . 
nearest express office an OUune 
exactly “as represented and the most 3 SAWYER’S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 4 
wonderful value you ever saw or ' . 
heard of and equal to any coat you can + among your friends and ne Each pack- @ 
buy for $5.00, poy the express agent oar % age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, @ 
Oreste eet Brice 8 TO and ox. 6 argee. ® toc. each. Send your name and address tous @ 
sein miele, waco CIN \. 8, % and we will send the Blue, express paid, with %® 
aay Ange Davis Cloth; ex. 3 Premium List. When sold send us the money, %@ 
tra long, fouvte breasted, Sager velvet and we will send the Watch or premium you a 
Taner plaid Unine. Soeeret b| select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash . 
sewed,strapped and cemented seams. i 5 2 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, and + Gants Agee cams + 
uaranteed ‘ ——_ oe offered ea ® 
. ; th sa ples of Men's Mackintoshes :. SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., ¢ 
up 5.00, and Made-to- Measure Suits and Overcoats a Istabli Boston, Mass 
from to $10.00, write for Free Book No. 80 C. Address, ‘i Years. Dept. H, 37 Bread St., * 
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Sixty Centuries of History. 


A Remarkable Work, Embracing the Entire History of 
All Nations and All Peoples, and of Each Individual 
Who Has Contributed to the Making of Their History. 


Magnificently Illustrated Throughout. 


The plan of the work is ideal. It enables one to thoroughly understand the history of the entire 
world from the beginning to the present day. 
It provides the way to become acquainted with the Makers of History from the world’s earliest 


famous gallery of St. Paul’s, London, the sound | records to Dewey, the hero of Manila; Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and all others who won 


of the voice can be heard across a diameter 
one hundred feet, but the gallery at the University 
pat ichigan outdoes both, for it carries the faintest 
whis 
four feet in length. 

The gallery runs, in the form of a half oval 
| about the north end of the university art gallery, 
and was ay intended for storage purposes. 
Its capabilities as a whispering gallery were 
| accidentally discovered by a student, now a 

member of the faculty, who was examining the 
building while it was in process of construction. 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 


The country store owned by Mr. Jabez Dodd 
contained such a motley conglomeration in the 
way of “stock” that a village lounger one day 
offered to bet that another man could not ask for 
| anything in ordinary, every-day use without 
| Uncle Jabe’s producing it. 

The two men entered the store, and the chal- 
ee party said: 

“Got any false teeth on hand to-day, Uncle 


| 


? 
Without an instant’s hesitation Uncle Jabe put 
| his hand to his mouth, and a moment later held 


| out the hand with a set of grinning teeth in it. 
| “There!” 


he said, “I’ll sell that set mighty 
cheap, for my gooms hev shrunk so they don’t fit 


|me no more, and I’m goin’ to have some new 


| ones. If you want these fer —” 
But the two men had fied, while Uncle Jabe 


| called after them: 


“T’ll let you have ’em fer less’n half price.” 


FEEDING THE ‘“CRATHURS.” 


At a party given by a lady an “extra” maid was 
engaged to assist the regular servant in passing 
tea and cake. 


The “extra hand,” to whom this duty was 
entirely new, became rather excited, and bustled 
to and fro with more energy than grace. 

When about to retire, after going the round of 
the room, she suddenly stopped, and pointing to a 

rtion of the company in an adjoining apartment, 

nnocently inquired of the regular housemaid, 
loudly enough for the whole company to hear: 

“Hev yeez fed them crathurs over there yet?” 





| Strath Spey, the 


DOUBTFUL. 


The following remark of a Highland clergyman, 
taken from the Spectator, shows that a Celt is a 
Celt, in Scotland as well as in Ireland. 

In a sermon preached in a small chureh in 


astor, after inveighing against 


slothfulness, said by way of climax: 


“Do you think Adam and Eve went about the 
Garden of Eden with their hands in their pockets?” 





r through a corridor one hundred and sixty- | 
| Roman Empire,dwell awhile in company 


grasp upon the history of the world and 
the men who have 


countries. 


The complete 
readers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION 
and left with them an entire week — 
affording an 
examination 
decidin 


to McCLURE’s MAGAZINE HIsToRY CLUB 
mation regarding the novel club plan, the Library itself, and the special terms offered to those 
who make application for particulars during the month of January. 


= distinction in the late war. , 


One can here follow Julius Cesar 
through his remarkable career, watch 
with interest the rise and fall of the 


with the great Nelson, travel side by 
side with Napoleon through his victo- 
ries and defeats, realize the influences 
of Bismarck’s strong policy for Ger- 
many, or follow the brave deeds of our 
own country's heroes. 

It also clearly defines the causes 
which led to the Great Confl be- 
tween nations that mark Turning 
Points of History. 

The necessity for a work that would 
enable either the Casual Reader or the 
Careful Student to obtain within a 
reasonable number of volumes a com- 
nat and Authentic Exposition of the 

ntire World’s History has long been 
apparent. 

This necessity has resulted in a 
work that perfectly Fills All These 
Requirements. In short, with the aid 
of this magnificent work one may ina 
season’s reading, or by dipping into the 
Library for an hour or two every now 
and then, acquire a wider and firmer 


made it than could 
grubbing about for a | 


be obtained by 
e histories of single 


lifetime among 
work is delivered to 





opportunity for thorough 
a the Cerary before 
to join the Club. a 
Under the plan of McClure’s History Club, through which the Library is being distributed, you 
may obtain the work at a f ion of the regular price and if you wish, pay for it a little at a time 
The Club thus provides a comfortable way for you to become the owner of the finest historical 


HERODOTUS, THE FATHER OF HISTORY, 


library that has ever been published. 


we advise that you write at once 


The people having shown a remarkable interest in this subject 
h Street, New York, for full infor- 


141 East Twenty-fift! 
















Hard facts 


for women who wash. No work you do is so 
unhealthful as your work over a washtub. 
This hard, perspiring work in the midst of 
soiled clothes and tainted steam will make 
trouble for you. The less of it you do, the 
better. Wash with Pearline, and there's 
little or none of it. Nothing but rinsing 
the clothes, after soaking and boiling 
them. Consider your health. 


WSEAS LI77IO 
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“Cab Caught.”’ 
A New Kind of Cipher Speech. 
In my younger days I once picked up from the | | Sine, 


schoolroom floor a note written in cipher. 1| 
resolved to work out the secret alphabet, if | 
could, and post it on the school bulletin, expecting | 
a little quiet fun while I should watch the con- 
sternation of the correspondents. 

My task proved easy, for the cipher was one | 
of the simplest sort, with a sign for each Metter | 
of the alphabet. 

Although at first the paper looked as legible | 
as a Turkish manuscript, by careful search I | 
found a date,—the eighteenth,—in which the | 
two signs for ¢ and ) were carelessly inserted. | 
Next, I looked for words of three letters begin- 
ning with those two signs, and finding several, I 
assumed that the last letter was e. Now IL had 
a powerful lever—the vowel which occurs most 
frequently in our language, and two other letters. 

By a little guesswork, a little logic, a little | 
patience and a little luck, I soon had all the} 
alphabet except three or four rare letters—like 
j, q, and z—which were not used in the note. 
I wrote this alphabet out in a bold hand and 
posted it. The next morning there was much 
inquiry after the “‘traitor’’ who had exposed the 
secret, but he was never found. 

Although much amusement may be derived 
from cipher writing,—when the cipher is well- 
constructed, so it cannot be found out,—the 
interest is tame compared with what I may term 
cipher speech. 

My earliest initiation into these mysteries was 
when I heard the rude dialect with the yet ruder 
name of “hog Latin’—or, as it was termed, 
“hdvers livers.” The principle is as rude as 
the name. To each syllable is appended the 
suffix vers. But in the mouth of an experienced 
talker the meaning is quite successfully concealed. 

Take, for instance, the well-known stanza 
from Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life:” 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
fe is but an empty dreain; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


The first two lines in “hovers lavers” would 
run as follows: 





Té-vers perme no-vers i-vers mour-vers-fu-vers nit- | 
vers-ber-v: 
Li-vers vers ih vers 4-vers é-vers-ty-vers dré-vers. 
A variant on the above is a substitution of the 
suffix gré for vers. With this the last two lines | 
of the stanza would run: | 


For-gre thé-gre s0-gre i-gre dé-gre tha-gre sli-gre-ber- 
ure, 
A-gre thi-gre ar-gre né-gre wha-gre they-gre see-gre. 


A more scientific and satisfactory, but a slower, 
method is that called the “Boston Latin.” This 
consists in spelling each word with changed 
names for the letters of the alphabet. This 
sounds difficult, but as a very simple principle 
underlies the new names, the alphabet may be 
learned in three minutes. It is as follows: 
Aa; Bbub; Ceus; Ddud; Ee; Ffuf; Ggug; | 
H hush; Li; J jug; K kuk ; L lul; M mum; 
Nnun; Oo; P pup; Qq; Rrur; Ssus; T tut; 
Uu; V vuv; W wow; Xx; Y yed; Zz 

It is quite bewildering to listen to an expert 
reeling off the words with this alphabet. A good 
deal of facility in speech can be attained in a 
short time, but the listener’s reply is very likely 
at first to consist of the stock phrase : 

“1 dud-o nun-o-tut u-nun-dud-e-rur-sus-tut-a- 
nun-dud yed-o-u”—I do not understand you. 

In some schools a little more simplicity is 
attained by calling ¢ sank, and h, w, x, y and z 
respectively hush, wush, exush, yush and zush. 

But by far the most satisfactory cipher speech 
that I ever knew is one that I fell into quite by 
accident when | wasa boy. I contracted a habit 
in my reading, whenever I came across an 
unfamiliar word, of pronouncing it in reverse 
order according to the “‘phonetic’’ method ; that 
is, I thought only of the sound, and never of the 
spelling. 

This practice not only served to fix the word 
in my mind, but proved a valuable and amusing 
aid in analyzing compound sounds. In fact, 
when, in later years, I began to study the Greek 
and German languages, I found that I learned 
the pronunciation more readily than one not 
practised in my cipher speech. 

Two illustrations may make this clear. The 
ierman word Haifisch—shark—is pronounced 
high fish, and faul—lazy— is pronounced fowl. 
The tendency of the English-speaking student 
would be to call them hay fish and fall, but 
in ai, the sound of ais ah and of i is ee ; and 
when I had learned by my analysis of sound 
that ah-ee, when quickly pronounced, is simply 
long i, I was readily content to say high fish. 
In the same way au is ah-oo—which we spell 
o-w—and fail is f-ah-oo-l—fowl. 

A little practice in reversing the sound of 
words will enable one to read short words in 
this manner with ease, and two persons may 
soon talk together in what is essentially a foreign | 
tongue. 

Take the sentence: “It is a fine day; can you 











come to our house?” 
we have: ““T'l zi a nife ade ; 
r00-ah s06-aH ?” 

Thus it will be seen that this cipher speech 
becomes, when. written, a cipher message, and it 


| is possible to disguise it still more by a little care. 
'Thus the sentence may be written: 


“Ty zy a 
knife aid; knack we muck 66t ro0-ah s00-aH ?”’ 

In the last case, note that the common words 
knife, aid, knack, we and muck tend to throw 
the uninitiated quite off the track, but that when 
pronounced carefully in reverse order they become 
day, can, you, come. 

Note also the curious fact that we—o0-e— 
SP reversed becomes—€é-00—y0u. 

At this point it may be interesting to turn to 
the title of this article, “Cab Caught,” and see 
| if you can reverse the sounds in the two words 
and thus hear what the title means. 


| before. 

coquettish way, and then to back. 
were only four steps to take before going over, 
my friend made ready to leap from the saddle; 
but by good luck the horse concluded to deny 
him that exertion. 


An amusing incident once happened while I | 


was travelling, enabling me to turn my “Cab 
Caught” to practical use. | was passing through 
Holland with a friend, and we came to Rotter- 
|dam by boat. It was a fine autumn day; we 
| had no luggage except curious bags, half grip- 


| 


| sack, half knapsack, and we had planned an | 


idle stroll through the quaint old town on foot. | 


So all we wanted was to be let alone. 

But the moment our feet touched the wharf a 
crowd of cabmen beset us in various languages. 
We heard English, German, French and Dutch, 
but we did not respond. At last, they grew so 
persistent, my companion quoted a Latin verse 
to his tormentor. 

“ Attendez !’”’—Wait !—the man cried ; then he 
darted off, soon to return with another hackman. 

The neweomer seemed to know all the lan- 
guages we had not already heard. He addressed 


other tongues which I imagined were Turkish, 
Hungarian, Danish and modern Greek. Suddenly 
I thought of my “Cab Caught,” and in less than 
two minutes I had the cabman cauyht. 

I began by asking him questions: Ra we zi 
shilloof zi we cool?—Are you as foolish as you 
look ? 

He stared in stupid amazement. 
sible that we spoke a language he could not 
comprehend? Still he spoke again in some 
strange, foreign tongue. My reply was another | 
query: “I knack ton let t6-00H we ase. Knack | 
we caught sith 4-66?” I can not tell what you | 
say. Can you talk this way? 

The thought that I was asking a question that | 
he couldn’t answer, nearly set the fellow wild; 
so he began to tell us in all sorts of languages all 
sorts of things that he could do. 

He could take us to the best hotels, could show 
us all the sights of the city, could tell us where 


| the land lay and whither the water flowed (no 


easy task in a Dutch city), could do anything 


| except understand us or see that he was being 


fooled. 
I gave him another nut to crack: “Knack we 
|caught Shilgni sdriookib?” Can you talk 
English back ward ? 
He thought he knew the last word, and grasped 
at it as a drowning man would seize a straw. 
“Sauerkraut, O ja!’ heeried. 


| 


us in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, and in | 


Was it pos-| 





“Kommen sie | 


mit, schnell!” Sauerkraut, O yes! Come with 


me, quick! And he swung back the door of the 


| cab, and motioned us to enter. 


The others stood around with open mouths and 


ears, wondering how it would all turn out. We 
did not enter the carriage. I said: 
“Weria Namchud, tub t600H ri you?” You 


are a Dutchman, but what are we? 


Was it an intuition or a coincidence that led the | 


listeners to answer my question? One said to 
another in German, “They are Russians, prob- 
ably.” 

“ Russians!” returned 
“cabby”’ with ineffable scorn ; 
men!” 

And he led off his forces, and left us to pursue 
our way in peace. D. O. S. Lowe. 


our disappointed 
“they are Welsh- 
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Taking the Inside. 


George H. Hepworth, in his account of tray- 


| of being hopelessly lost in the trackless woods. 

A “live-oaker”’ 
on the St. 
started for his work in the mist, and when it 
cleared away, found to his horror that the spot 
he had reached was entirely unfamiliar, and 
| that he was undoubtedly lost. 


elling through Armenia on horseback, describes | 


his ride over the Zigana Pass, where the path 
was narrow, sometimes with cliffs on one side 
and an abyss thousands of feet deep on the other. 
But suddenly a long line of atoms appeared my 
the distance, slowly approaching. 

“What is that centipede coming? 
one of the boys. 

“A caravan; camels, probably.” 

“Camels! Why, the path is so narrow that 
there is scarcely room for ourselves! How in 
the world are we to get by them?” 

“TI don’t know,” he replied ; 
done somehow. Keep your beast well in hand, 
and pe sure to take the inside.’’ 

In the next half-hour they were upon us, four 
or five caravans, with perhaps a breathing-space 
of twenty rods between each two. The outlook, 
so far as I was concerned, was rather rugged, 
for my horse had evidently been a mule in his 
previous incarnation, and the worst elements of 
his nature as a mule had been inherited by the 
horse. He would do as he pleased, in spite of 


| rein, whip or objurgatory language, and a good 


deal depended on his being pleased to take the 
inside track, instead of offering it to the camels, 
as a matter of courtesy. 


My companion was in an equal plight. His 


at which to quench my —_ —-. My axe 
| was my only weapon; a h deer and 
| bears started up within a i fea a me, not one 


“but it must be | 





snow-drift to your stirrups, with a bulging 
on one side, and on the other the huge box 
which the camel is laden. 
Be careful not to knock your knees against the 
rock when the horse plunges, and equally care- 
ful not to have a bone broken by the cover of 
the camel’s box. 
yourself that a man can die only once. 
allow yourself to take a nap, and be patient. 


and you are to spend a very uncomfortable thirty 
minutes. 
front to swear that you will never go over Zigana 
Pass again, either in winter or summer ; but that 
will not prevent your leg from being broken, 
unless you are careful. 


The camels were doubtless glad to get rid of us; 
but as for my gratitude at getting rid of them, it 
was deeper than the chasm on the edge of which 
we were unsteadily making our way. 
with thought, 
York, you will not, perhaps, think me eccentric 
if 1 expressed a preference for New York. 


in a large basket or hotte 
back. 
strong, and it has need to be, for al 
household supplies and all kinds of merchandise 
| are thus transported. 


arene 


a “e* 
the man holds in his hand. 


in Lausanne, and it is then one sees w 
—— role the hotte plays in Swiss life. | 


in which to 


own burdens, for they are a thoroughly thrifty 
and economical race. 
their economy is given by the writer. 
of hers was anxious to 
finding but a miserable selection, decided to have 
one made. 
cross in the centre. 
strangers the flag came home with two arms of | * 
~ white material joined in most ugly seams. 


grumblers met the 


piece of cloth of the wider width, 


waste, and decided to have a perfect flag even | 
though a piece of cloth was left over. 
while they smiled at the economical traits of the | 
Swiss shopkeepers, they reflected that it was | « 
this very economy, wanvemnige 

generation to that 
ingrained in the Swiss nature, and had built up | 
the strong national character of the people. 


find himself more hopelessly bewildered, and 
when night came desisted merely because he 
= wander no more without the guidance of 
the sun. 


than. fifty miles, and I had not found a brook 


of them could I kill.’ 


he knew that by following the animal he should 
ese re | 

would 
ward devouring its flesh and drinking its blood. 


into weeks. 
and snakes, and became at last so emaci 
he could hardly crawl. 
when at last he reached the bank of the river. 


axe dimmed with rust, his hair matted, and 
feeble frame little better than a skeleton poaelen 
with parchment. 
lay down to Gtr, suddenly, + if from the 
dream of his del 

sound of oars. Round a headland — 
boat, and at sight of it he screamed alou 

was saved. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Reverse the sounds and | beast took a notion to get frightened, as though | 
nik 66-@ mik 66t | he had not seen a thousand and one caravans 






only genuine. 


ill. 


Ask for Dent's Toothache Gum, original and 
All druggists. 15 cents. (Adv. 








He began to caracole in the most 
As there 


Sts 
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120 all diff. and eens eed for 2048, 
Hinges free. W.T. Hartwell & Co., Bridgepo: 
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The inside track! That means being 
rock 

with | 
Seylla and Charybdis! 


Keep a cool head. Say to 


Don’t | 


You have before you a large number of camels, | 


It may help to smooth your wrinkled 


However, the end of the agony came at last. 








VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely =. ene and 


One cent per cup creamed and sweetened. 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO0., Boston. 








When, 





I contrasted Anatolia with New 
—- +e 


Parcel-Carrying. 
The need of carrying a parcel is sometimes 


looked upon as a grievance in this land of ours. 
| Any one who feels thus aggrieved would possibly 
be benefited by a visit to Switzerland. 
land of the burden-bearer, 
writer in one of the magazines. 


It is the 
according to a lady 


seems to be carried | 
rne on the human 
The Swiss back appears to be peculiarly 
sorts of 


In Switzerland everythin, 


A baker will pack a hundred and eighty 


pounds of bread into a hotte which reaches from | 
1is neck to his knees, and will travel about with 
| his gradually diminishing load for two or three 


years. 
| approval. 


A Hair Specialist 
for 40 Years. 


CONSULTATION FREE 


every weekday, from 10 to 12 A. M., and 2to4 P.M 


Perhaps you have dandruff, or are troubled 


with some disease of the scalp, your hair may be 
falling out, 
hair prematurely gray. 
restored to its natural color, 
person like gray hair. 

don’t know where to go, 
to interview some specialists. 


perhaps sickness has turned your 
You may want your hair 
for nothing ages a 
You need advice, but 
and, too, it’s expensive 


When in Boston call and have a personal inter- 


view(no charge, and you'll be under no obligations) 
with John Medina, 51 Temple PI. 
on Washington St.). 
there is only one John Medina. 


(formerly 
This is our only office and 


Medina’s Hair Goods have been the Standard for forty 
On Exhibition at our Store, or sent by mail on 
Circulars FREE, 





he streets are w: by men who 
on their backs large tin tanks from which 
» conveys the water to a sprinkler which 


Wednesdays and Saturdays are market days | 
a) 
verybod 
keeper 


goes to market, and ey 
es with her a small son wi 
y home the vegetables. 
It is no wonder the Swiss people carry their 


a oe —_. | 


An amusing instance of 
A friend 
uy a Swiss flag, and 





The Swiss flag is red with a white 
To the dismay of the) 


RARRAPesenense SRARRARARERARORane 22 Ren 


The flag was taken back to the shop, when the 
ae response : 

it would be a pity to take a 
for there | 5 


“Don’t you thin 


would be a piece left over?” 
The visitors had no compunction about the | 


But 


cultivated from | * 


generation, had become | } § 


° 





Lost. 
There are few terrors more complete than that 


employed years ago in chopping 
John’s River in Florida, one day 


RRMA RMRMR MR MRM MRP DL MR RS RAPRAARteae 


All that day he sought for the trail only to 


Next day his plight was unchanged, and then 
a unreasoning terror took hold on him. He | « 
yeat his breast, tore his hair and, casting himself | * 


’ T called to | feed the ground, began to feed upon weeds and 12 5 
grasses. 


“TI knew,” he said, “that I had walked more 


Finally he came upon a tortoise, and although 


find water, his hunger and thirst 
mit of no delay, and he killed it, after- 


Day after day 


ey and rolled themselves | 
He 


ed on cabbage-trees, on frogs 
Forty days had elapsed 


His clothes were in tatters, his once : 


There on the river-bank he 





um, he thought h e heard ed 
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‘Take a 
Chair.”’ 


Antique Oak 
Highly Polished. 
Carved Panel Front. 
Reversible Tufted 
Cushions Uphol- 
stered in High- 
"| Grade Corduroy, 
* Empire Design. In 
Olive Green, Myrtle Green, 
Crimson and Old Gold. 









Ladies’ 
Watch. 


Open- Face. 
Sterling Silver 
Case. Also 14-k 
Gold-Plated 
Hunting - Case 
Watch in two 
sizes. Full de- 
scription in our 
illustrated circular 


of information. 
Parlor Desk. 


Made in Antique Oak, 
Mahogany, Curly Birch 
and Bird’s-Eye Maple 
24 inches wide. 45 in 
ches high. Brass Trim 
med. Beveled French 
Plate Mirror in top. 


Luxurious 
Couch. 


Top stuffed with 






Tempered Steel Springs. 
Tow, not with Excelsior. Upholstered in 
High-Grade Corduroy, Empire Design. 
Choice of Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crim- 
son and Old Gold. 





ee 


Your choice of these and other articles 
given with a $12.00 assortment as follows: 


10 ones Mealine Seap (3 cakes per 


at .25 $2.50 
wD Cakes Yale Laundry Soap at .06 2.50 
6 Cakes Pine Tar Soap at .10 60 
3 Boxes Yale Elite Toilet Soap (3 
ca oe per ~) at .26 16 
4 Sticks fitch Hazel Shaving Soup at .10 40 
we — Cleanall, for metal, glass, 
work, etc., at.10 1.00 
10 Packa es Naptha- spe Washing 
Powder (1 Ib. pkg at.10 1.00 
2 Bottles Pastorian Tooth Powder at .2% 50 
2 Bottles Perfection Silver Polish at .25 50 
2 Bottles Orchid Cream at .% 50 
1 Bottle Royal Orchid Pe rfume at .% 26 
1 Bottle Carnation Pink Perfume at .25 26 
2 Bottles Violet Perfume at .26 50 
1 Bottle Crab Apple Perfum: at .26 26 » 
1 Bottle White Heliotrop, Fortune at .2%5 25 
1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume 26 26 
812.00 


Keep What You Want and Sell the Rest. 


Should this assortment not Samy you make up 
any assortment you like, ust ne above prices. 
The premium you select is shipped with your 
order all charges prope: id. % days allowed 
for remittance. Send 7 conte in stamps for 
illustrated circular and cake of Mealine Soap 
or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Maven, ¢ Conn. 


: 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“AA Happy New Year” 


you'll have, if for washing 
CLOTHES, 
DISHES, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 
Etc., You Use 


Hersom’s 


The Most Pleasant 


Cough Candy 


Cod Liver Oil, with all 
its qualities, free from 
taste and odor. 


For sale by Druggtsts and Grocers. 
Samples free by mail. 


MORGAN CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


DECEMBER 29, 1898, 


A choice blend of private 
growth coffees of highest 
grade. Selected, blended 
and packed iu air-tight cans 
utider our personal super- 
vision and we know 

, - 
It’s Right. 

You can buy cheaper 
coffees if you want to but 
you cannot buy so 
coffee as this is at the price 
you pay for this. 

Some people are saying 
that coffee is injurious. 
‘There may be, and no doubt 
there are, injurious ingre- 
dients in cheap coffees, but 
there are none in Union 
Club. 


It’s Pure. 


If your grocer hasn’t it tell him you 
want it, and he’ll get it. Some Valuable 
Gifts accrue to users of Union Club Coffee. 

Send Name on Postal for lilustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartiord, Ct. 








ITALIAN 


Sapone. 


This great cleaner is sold 
at nearly every grocery store 
in New England. Each 12c. 
package contains a glassware 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for 
Sapone Wrappers; send 
for Premium List Free. 








Delicate, easily digested and small in 
size. In addition to its daily demand 
by the family it is a well-chosen acqui- 
sition for the daintily dressed tables at 


Afternoon Teas, Home Parties, 
Church Socials, Banquets, Etc. 


Sold by the best grocers in one-pound 
packages and in’ bulk. Made by the 
John Pearson & Son Branch, National 
Biscuit Company, Newburyport, Mass. 





THOMAS HERSOM & CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Plenty of Eggs 


Even in Mid-Winter ! 


NO 
WONDER 
HE 
LAUGHS ; 
HE KNOWS 
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SO OOOO EOS EOEEE COREE OR OR OH Oe BO ee ee ee. 


WOMEN'S | LASS, SECONT) PRIZE, Companion Exhibit. Sar, W. Houm, Sedalia, Missouri. 
One of a set of fifteen, much reduced in size. 


i kd Companion Exhibit of Seven 

Thousand Amateur Photographs, 
taken in 1898, is open daily from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the public is 
invited to visit it. : 


The Secret of Success 


in making hens lay well. Here it is: ‘Mix a small 
quantity of SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER 
in the food given to hens every day.”’ There's noth- 
ing better in the world for keeping poultry in good 
laying condition. Thirty years’ reputation. 
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An Illustrated Souvenir containing the judges’ decision 
and the names of the thirteen hundred contributors may 
be had by sending a two-cent stamp to the 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for 
$1.00. Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 








Il. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 
SAMPLE of the best Poultry Paper sent FREE. 


Photo Department, Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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